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The objectives of this study were, first, to determine 


what pergonal qualities are desirable in instructors end to 


Mc. 
establish a procedure for selecting officers with these qual- 
re gaat ds tet sevlisithtrys iF Chow PSS et hawty  quacteerdtotge Ce 


ities, and, second, to discover what subjects must be taught 
Marine officers to train them to be creditable instructors, 


and to prepare a curriculum to accomplish this. 


Need for the Sbudy 
pe Fw WS 
In order to establish the need for this study it is 


considered necessary to briefly discuss the organization and 
mission of the Marine Corps Schools and to review the pres- 
ent methods of selecting and training inatructors for these 
schools. 

The present mission of the Marine Corps Schools is de- 
fined, “To train officers in the tactics and techniques of 
varfare, with particular emphasis on amphibious operations, 
in order to provide competent conmanders and staff officers 
for the field forces of the Marine Corps; and, continuously 
to study and review current tactics, technique, and equip- 
nent employed by landing forces, making recommendations to 
Headguarters for their improvement and development. " 
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2 
Toward the accomplishment of this mission the schools 


are organized as follows: | 
Co 1h ote amet Utah Lyris sea pe miley 


1, The, Amphibious Warfare School, Senior Course, to 
train field officers for the command and staff duties in 
appropriate echelons of command within the Fleet Marine Forces, 
with particular emphasis on advanced instruction in the doc- 
trines end techniques of amphibious warfare. 

2. The Amphibious Warfare School, Junior Course, to 
train majors and captains for command and staff duties with 
recimental combat teams or air groups of the Fleet Marine 
Forces, with particular emphasis placed upon the coordinate 
employment of air, naval, and sround elements in amphibious 
operations. 

3. The Basile School, to train recently commissioned of- 
ficers in the duties and responsibllities of Marine officers 
ashore and afloat, with emphasis on the duties of the platoon 
commander. 

i. The Communication Officers' School, to train junior 
officers in the duties of comaunication officers within the 
Fleet Marine Forces, ground and aviation, emphasizing commau- 
nications in amphibious operations. 

5. The Ordnance School, to train ordinance officers and 


enlisted technicians. a. a ee 


jt 7 
6. The Air Observation School, to train officers for 


a8algnment to duty with the Pleet Marine Forces as tactical 


and gunnery aerial observers. 
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7. The Marine Corps Aviation Technical School, to pro- 
vide officers and selected staff non-commissioned officers 
with advanced technical instruction in aviation matters, with 
primary emphasis on field methods. Graduates are trained 
supervisors in aircraft engineerins maintenance, aviation 
ordnance, and naval aviation supply and accountin:s. 

8. The Extension Division, to extend to eligible Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve personnel by means of corre- 
spondence, the courses of instruction currently presented 
in the resident schools at Quantico. 

fn Academic Headquarters, consisting of administration, 
aviation, intelligence, logistics, naval subjects, naval 
gunfire, artillery, and special subject sections, furnishes 
Support and coordinates the various schools. 

The Schools, in addition to training personnel, prepare 
studies, reference material, and texts on administration, 
orzanization, tactics, technique, training, and equipment 
of landing forces. 

Although Merine officera attend other Service Schools 
and civilian colleges, the Marine Corps Schools furnish the 
principal means of professional Improvement of Marine Corps 
officers, and thus occuples an extremely important position 
in the Marine Corps organization. A well trained officer 
corps is vital to the maintenance of an effective armed force. 
The success of these professional gchools depends on the qual- 
tty of instruction offered, and it is absolutely necessary 


that these instructors be the beat that can be obtained. 
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4 
The present method of selection of officers for duty 
as instructors in the Marine Corps Schools is as follows; 
nt of the Schools sends annually to Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, a request containing a principal and one or 





two alternate names for each instructor billet which will 
become vacant during the following summer. This list is 
prepared by each outseings instructor who recommends the re- 
lief for his blllet. These recommendations are reviewed by 
the Head of the Section and forwarded to the Executive Sec- 
retary for compiling for Headquarters. These individual 
recommendations are made on students at the schools on the 
pasis of an instructor's data sheet (Fig: 1,-p..5), which is 
kept on each student whom it is believed possesses the char- 
acteristics and abilities particularly desirable in an in- 
structor. 

While this method of picking instructors from students 
and keeping data cards on desirable students has merit, the 
defects are numerous, a3 can readily be seen. 

The selection is made from a small number of officers, 
by one person who has based his judgment on his observations 
over a very short time, where the working conditions were 
ideal. It must also be taken into consideration that the 
officers recommended will not be available for assignment, 
which often results in the billets being filled by available 
personnel who have few, if any, qualifications for the billet. 
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The present training for officers assigned to this duty 
consists of a two weeks' orientation course, covering orien- 
vation to the schools, educational psychology, teaching pro- 
cesses, and student presentations. In a two-week period, 
only the high points can be covered in these fields. Dur- 
ing World War II other branches of the Armed Services found 
that a mininum of four weeks was necessary in a course of 
this kind, and the Navy's Instructor Training Courses at 
Bainbridge, Maryland, and Parrazut, Idaho operated on a ten- 
month curriculum. The present school opens up many avenues 
for thought in the improvement of instructors; however, in 
order to stimulete the quality of Marine that is now being 
attracted by the Marine Corps, the instructors must know 
not only the how, but much of the why. The Marine Officer 
assisned to teach other officers must know the general prob- 
lems underlying education, and must be thoroughly familiar 
with the tools at his disposal. He must not only learn the 
technique of instruction but learn the importance of effective 
teaching and become imbued with enthusiasm for this duty. 
Even if only the highest qualified officers were assigned 
to duty as instructors, the task is too massive to be effec- 
tively accomplished in two weeka. There is no magic formula 
that can turn out excellent instructors overnight. Even 
after a long training period, instructors must be closely 


supervised. 
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Although officers are constantly engaged in instruction 
or training duties throu 
function as instructors in many of the enlisted schools, 

due to the importance of this particular phase, this prob- 
lem has been limited to the selection of officers to duty 





hout their career, and enlisted men 


at the Marine Corps Schools. The solutions to these specific 
problems can be modified to care for selection and training 
ef other instructors, for it is only through the officers 
that improvement can be. made in the enlisted men. These so- 
lutions will also improve the efficiency of the Marine Corps 


educational and training programs. 


Method of Solution 
in order to select officers for instructors, it must 


first be determined what characteristics and abilities are 
desirable. Many studies have been made in an effort to per- 
fect a pre-selection procedure for civilian teachers and to 
establish valid and reliable criteria for measuring teacher 
competence. The Armed Forces have also done work on this 
problem. These studies were analyzed, and from this analysis 
a set of desirable characteristics was established. Tools 
which were available to the Marine Corps for determining these 
characteristics were examined and a procedure, utiliging 


Suitable tools, established. 
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The training of Instructors must be predicated upon the 
assumption that officers already have the necessary knowledge 
of the subjects which they are to teach, and the curriculum 
based on professional subjects, or subjects dealing with 
the methodolosy of teaching. To this end many books by ci- 
villian educators, curricula of educational and teacher in- 
stitutions, and teacher training programs of otker branches 
of the Armed Forces were examined and analyzed. Based on 
the/ results of the above, a curriculum was drawn wp for the 
training of instructors . 
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CHAPTER II 
FINDINGS IN SELECTING CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS 


Personal Qualifications Heguired for Instructors 

In order to establish an intelligent selection proce- 
dure for instructors it must be determined what items are 
considered necessary to secure success as an instructor. 
Many educators of authority have attempted to define a suc- 
ceasful teacher and have made earnest efforts to establish 
a definitive criterion upon which to select students for a 
teacher trainins program. Although the results have been 
varied, a careful analysis of these studies shows a signif- 
icant agreement on many of the items considered. 

Almack? and Osburn? have each listed the seven most 
important characteristics which the employment agencies be- 
lieve are necessary for the successful teacher. The extent 


of agreement is revealed in the lists below: 





1. J. C. Almack, “The Selection of Teachers,” American School 
Board Journal, LX (November, 1920) p. 29. 


2, W. J. Ogburm, "The Personal Characteristics of the Teacher’, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, VI (February 
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i. 1. Abllity = discipline 
2. 2. Ability to teach 
a + Scholarship 

: %. Personality 
2° . Character 

. . Personal appearance 
Te 7. Ability to cooperate 





Ruediger and Strayer? made a study to find which qual- 


ities of merit principals and superintendents considered the 


most 


Sons 


used 








important. Littler made a study of the principal rea- 
for teacher failure. Parallel results are shown below: 
Ruediger and Straver: Littler: Reasons 

Qualities of Merit nh Pai lure 

1. Discipline 1. Poor discipline 

2. Teaching skill 2. Weak personality 

3. Initiative e Lack of teaching skill 

4. Personality . Lack of interest 

5. Studiocusness 5. Lacy 

6. Follow suggestions 6. Pallure to Cooperate 


Rugg in constructing one of the earlier rating scales 
the following a6 main headings: 


Ski11 in teaching 

Skill in mechanics of handling a class 
Tean work qualities 

Qualities of growth in keeping up to date 
Personal and social qualities. 





W. &. Ruediger and G. D. Strayer, ‘The Quality of Merit 


in Teachers, Journal of Educational Psychology, I, (May 
1910) p. 274. 


5. Littler, “Causes of Failure Among Teachers, " School 


and Home Education, XXXIII, (March i914) p. 255 


H. GO. Rugg, “Self improvement of Teachers Through Self- 
Rating: A New Seale For meting Teacher Efficiency, 
Elementary School Journal, XX (May, 1920), p. 673. 








Li 
H.R. Taylor? summarizes the qualities supervisors find 





essential for success in teaching as follows: 


1. Teaching skill 

2. Ability to discipline 

R Personality and character 
. interest in teaching 

2° 


Preparation and scholarship 
In this same study he made an effort to determine what qual- 











Physical well being 





ities teachers themselves considered important for their suc- 
cess, and in this study he secured the following data: 
I. Personality---------- ee nen con me an crane ae oe a BD 
1. Personal attitude 
2. Volitional attitude 
3. soclal attitude 
It. Professional aptitude --~ mn msn in nancnn nD 


1. SKi11 in imparting knowledze32 
2. Desire to succeed 12 


eal wae 
eM CVU 


lil. Professional Training------- ee ee oe no at oe a we 
1. Preparation and scholarship 26 
2. Understanding of educational 
theory 3 
Barr ,* in his summary of extensive research in the field 
of prediction of teaching success, states that the following 
problem was set up te be investizated: 


To select, guide, and educate teachers as effectively 
as we should we must know much more than we do now 





1. H.R. Taylor, “Some Factors Involved in the Prediction 
of Teaching Suecess.” M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 
1923. 


2. A. S&S. Barr, et al., “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency, 


Journal of Experimental Education, XXV (September, 1945 ) 
D. Sd. 
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Some of the conclusions reached by Barr as a result of study- 
ing this problem were: 

1. The intelligence of the teacher is the highest single 
factor conditioning teacher ability and remains so even when 
in combination with other teacher measures. 

2. The attitude of the teacher toward teaching has a 
Sienificant correlation with teacher ability. 

3. Knowledge of subject matter and ability to diagnose 
and correct student mental troubles are both significantly 
associated with teaching ability. 

Fox, Bish, and Ruffner? state: 

To summerizge, then, the following elements are 

basic in professional trainings for teachers: 

1. Pormal education, both general and spe- 
elalized as to subject fields in nature. 

2. Pirsthand experience with the subject 
matter to be taught. 

3. Courses in education: human growth and 
development in senerel;: the nature of 
learning in particular; methods and 


technique of teaching; and humen rela~ 
tions. 


These same authors further say in resards to teacher 


characteristics: 


1. James Harold Fox, Charles Edward Bish, and Ralph Windsor 
Ruffner. School Administration. George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., 1987, pp. 67-66. 
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Soe and the He me to teach it--are 


— serene qual on, Lyvolved b eeeaking abitany 


. Mental and physical health. 
See si rqntes to the needa of the students. 
wination; the ability to create, perceive, 
and appreciate mental imaces. 
sense of humor. 
; +h personel appearance and personal 
ts. 
. A sense of appropriateness, doing the right 
thing at the right time. 
. Belief that all people can be improved through 
Learninz a. 


Harold A. Maxfie1at believes that three items ere neces- 




















sary to secure success as an instructor. He states: “An 
instructor should have a power of clear analysis of problems 
and ideas; an ability to state ideas so that everybody under- 
stands their meaning; and in addition, a good personality.’ 

He further defines the first item as technical mastery 
ef the subject belns taught, and the second item as the abil~ 
ity to instruct. He considers a good personality to consist 
of enthusiasm, friendiiness, interrity, decisiveness, intel- 
ligence, faith, and loyalty. 

Hagie* in a study of methods of selection for admission 


to teacher preparation as practiced by 1/7 schools found that 





1. H. A. Maxfield, "Personality in Teaching,’ U.S. Naval 
Training Bulletin, Peb-Mar., 19040. 





®. C. B., Hagie, "Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation, 
Ph.D. Thesis, ‘few York University, 1933. 
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14 
personality traits are factors in the selective scheme of 
@ach school. He presented the following data: 





Number or institutions 





Health, vig oF vitality Le 


Dependability, reliability, 

responsibility Al 
Cooperation, adaptability 11 
Leadership, resourcefulness 16 
Personal appearance 16 
Voice 


Poise, bearing, posture 
Disposition, cheerfulness 

Use of English, speech 
Initiative, energy, oricinality 
Reatness, dress, cleanliness 
Prankness, open mindedness 
Punctuality, promptness 

Culture, refinement, taste 
Courtesy, tact, sincerity 
industry 

Social qualities 

studious habits 

Popularity, friendliness 
Intellectual capacity 

Emotional stability, self control 
influence, ideals 

Physical defects 

ralthfulness, loyalty 
Enthusiasm, confidence, optimism 


LJ) oo fo UT COATING Ono 


This same author recommended a personal qualities rating 
form which contained the following itens: 


initiative 

Personal magnetism 

sel? confidence, resourcefulness 
Common gense, Judgment, tact 
Leagership 

Cooperation 

Cheerfulness 

Adaptability 

Enthusiasm, optimism 
motional stability 
Dependability 

Personal appearance, neatnesa 
soeclality, self control 
Poise, bearing 

Voice 
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It is a well recognised fact that there is great dis- 





asreement as to which teachers are actually competent or suc- 
eessful, and particularly to the degree of success. If there 
is lack of agreement on this subject, it is reasonable to 


expect much cisagpreement on the traits which underlie good 


as compared with poor teaching. Correlations have been cal- 


culated between many different factors and estimates of teacher 


Success. 


As Stanford? swmarizes it: 


Feectors studied include age, sex, experlLence, 
Ski11 in handwriting, skill in reading, height, weight, 
height-weight ratio, number of letters in sigmature, 
socio-economic status, sincerity, enthusiasm, in- 
terest, participation in extra-curricular activities 
in hich sehool, scholarship in high school, scholar- 
Ship in collese, number of semester hours earned 
in various fields such as education, mathematics, 
ete., intelligence test ecores, personality ratings, 
and scores on various types of tests such as those 
of professional information and those covering the 
subject matter the teacher is supposed to teach. 


The research reported indicates that only 
four of these factors are important--intellisence, 
scholarship, personality, anc scores earned on pro- 
fessional information and subject-matter tests. 
The latter are probably a coribination of intelli- 
gence and scholarship. The correlation between these 
four factors and teachings success is positive but 
Low. 


It appears that the problem is indeed difficult if not 


hopeless. 





PU] <> Gp 


Charies W. Stanford, mimeographed article, as quoted by 
George KE. Aztelle and William W. Wattenberg, Teachers for 
Democracy, p. 183. New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 
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Axtelle and Wattenberg! explain that low correlations 
do not necessarily prove that a trait has little relation 
to teacher success, es a tralt must be present and influen- 
tial in varying amounts in the sample in order to discover 
whether or not the trait is important, Therefore, if an in- 
vesticator used a group/of teachers all of whom were practic- 
@lly equal in the trait, he would set a very low correlation 
between that trait and teacher success. Also, even if ea trait 
is present in varying amounts it may not be influential to 
varying degrees, and although a@ certain amount of a particu-~ 
lar trait may be necessary to teaching success, additional 
increments may have practically no effect. Odenweller@ has 
denonstrated that even low correlation has value, and although 
his results were not perfect, they were still better than 
selection by pure chance. 

Axtelle and Wattenberg? further state that any individ- 
val possessing excellent health, well adjusted personality, 
hich intellisence, industrious habits, love for teaching 
and the individuels being taught, and excellent imowledge of 
the subject and activities to be used in teaching can look 


forward to becoming a successful teacher, These authors 





1. George E. Axtelle and William W. Wattenberg, Teachers 
for Democracy, p. 10%. New York: D. Appleton Century 
CO., 1940. 


2. A. L. Odenweller, Predicting the Quality of Teaching, 
Chap. VIII, New York, Teachers SOVIsae. Coluibia University, 
1936. 


3. Axtelle and Wattenberg, op. cit., p. 1087. 
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conelude that even though pre-service prediction of teaching 
ability is largely a question of opinion, if the opinions 
are expressed by students of teaching and based upon complete 
accumulation of data on the individuala concerned, they are 
likely to be much better than mere chance. 

Based on the thoughts expressed above, it is believed 
that the following items offer the best basis for selection 





of Marine Corps officers as instructors: 

1. Desire to teach or interest in the teaching prefes- 
sion. : 

2. Technical mastery, or thorough knowledge of the sub- 
jects to be taucht. 

3. A personality suitable to the pecullar demands of 
teaching. This personality should offer initiative, neat 
appearance, dignity, cooperation, industry, enthuslasn, judg- 
ment and tact, and intellizence. 

4, Teaching skill, or kmowledge of the techniques of 


instruction, 


Methods of Selecting Instructors 
Troyer and Pace? state that selection involves the fol- 


lowing tasks: formulating general objectives, defining then 
specifically, identifying appropriate sources of evidence, 


developing and using appropriate means to get that evidence, 





1. Maurice EB. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation tn 
Teacher Education, American Council on bducation, 
Washington, D.C., 1944, p. 16. 
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18 
and finally interpreting it in the light of our objectives. 
It must be decided what kinds of people are wanted, and done 
with some degree of definiteness. Also 1t must be decided 
how and by what means these people can be identified. Pin- 
ally, the results must be interpreted. 

The first two taske have been discussed in the preceding 
section. It must now be determined what tools are used in 
selection and how these tools are applied. 

selection procedures vary from institution to institu- 
tion as no single procedure can answer the different problems 
encountered by different schools. Selection prograns are 
influenced by State legislation, conditions of supply and 
demand, public opinion, curricula, and teachers' salaries. 

The State of New York has been developing a selection 
prosranm for entrance into state-supported institutions for 
the preparation of teachers since 1932. The present prosram 
involves the use of psychological, reading, and English exam- 
inations, application blanks, personal inventory blanks, 
ratings on applicant's character and personality by high school 
principals, health and speech examinations, and personal in- 
terviews. The factor of high school seholarship counts for 
four-tenths; intelligence and skill in Bnglish and reading; 
three-tenths; personality and speech, three-tenths. Data from 
the principal's rating, and physical examination, and the 
personal inventory blank are not included in the combined 


index, but are used as supplementary factors. At one time 
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19 
diagnostic and prognostic tests were used, but as a result 
mission program has been very effective in the improvement 
of the scholastic level of the students in state teacher 
training institutions. Studies of the reliability and valid- 
ity of this selection procedure are in progress. 

New Jersey has a selection program much like the one 
used by New York. High school records, interviews, entrance 
examinations, speech tests, and medical reports provide the 
basic data for selection. As yet, extensive studies to deter- 





mine the success of this progrem have not been made. 

Tiers mace a study of the methods of selecting teachers 
in thirty large cities of the United States. He found that 
the following combinations of methods were used: 

1. After filing formal applications, candidates are 
interviewed by the Superintendent or other desigmmated person. 
Staff members, who are authorized to do s0, recommend teachers 
to the Superintendent. for appointment. 

©. Principais and directors of departments pass on 
the qualifications of candidates who come from outside the 
elty. They apparently decide upon the fitness of the teachers 
ana recommend then to the superintendent for employment. 

3. In three large cities o11 teachers are interviewed 


only by the Superintendent. 





1. KEernest W. Tiegs, “Now Shall We Select Our Teachers, " 
Anerican School Board Journal, Jume, 1925. 
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a | their interviews. Instead of using in- 
dividuals they use committees. 

5. Seven large school systems require @ written exanm- 
ination. Four of these require an oral examination as well. 
6. Four cities place the employment of teachers in 
charge of a department. These departments keep on file ap- 
t interviews, and after 





plications of all applicants, conduc 
conferences with superintendents, supervisors, etc., recom- 
mend employment. 

Tiegs also found that recommendations which are gathered 
from the sources indicated on the application blanks appear 
to be the most universal method of teacher selection which 
is used. These recommendations take on two distinct forns: 
the first 1s the letter of recommendation in which the writer 
comments on such items as he chooses; the second type takes 
the form of a rating in which judgments are asked on a number 
ef definite items. The most important method used in teacher 
selection in large cities seems to be based on the rating 
technique. 

Deffenbaugh and viegei? made & very comprehensive study 
of the selection and appointment of teachers in secondary and 


elementary schools for the U.S. Office of Education. They 





1. W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Ziegel, jr., Appointment 
end Selection of Teachers, U.S. Government Printing Uftice, 
Washington, D.c., 1933, pp. 55-73. 
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al 
prospective teachers that were used by the educational insti- 
tutions were: (1) individual applications of teachers, (2) 
uniform application blanks, (3) uniform reference blanks, 
(4) letters of recommendation, (5) interviews, (6) visitation 
of candidates in other schools, (7) written and oral examina- 
tions, (8S) physical examinations, (9) photographs, and (10) 
other methods of securing information. In evaluating the 
different methods they found thet most of the techniques had 
a low predictive value. 








Troyer and Pace? state that working agreements must be 
reached with respect to (1) competencies or characteristics 
a teacher should possess, (2) the levels of competence to be 
required for admission, (3) the evidence that can be used to 
identify competence, (4) the means to be used for gathering 
that evidence, and (5) the interpretation that can be justi- 
fied from the data that can be cathered. 

The predictive value of selection techniques must nece- 
essarlily show a low value if teaching success has not been 
aGequately evaluated, and, as has been previously stated, 
teaching success, to a large extent, has not yet been eval- 
waved accurately. The problem of predicting teaching success 
has not yet been solved, but by cathering as much information 


as possible about prospective teachers, 1t should be possibile 


ee: 





1. Troyer and Pace, op. ¢it., p. 47. 
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22 
to select a group of teachers who have a potential of likely 
success. One of the first steps to be determined is the 
nunber of teachers needed, and this must be followed by a 
careful analysis of each applicant, enabling those select- 
ing to choose the best of the group of applicants. The final 
Gecision can seldom be made with a great desree of confidence 
except in the case of applicants whose qualifications are 
uniformally hish or markedly deficient. The total pattern 
of the applicant's abilities, skills, and attainments must 
be studied, for an applicant may rank extremely high in all 
qualifications except one, and that one may be co serious 
that it should be the controlling facter. 








APPLICATION OF CIVILIAN SELECTION PROCEDUR 
TO THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 





i Considerations 





In consideration of the application of civilian selec- 
tion procedures to the Marine Corps certain differences in 
the problem must be pointed out. Although it is desired to 
arrive at the same answer, certain fundamental differences 
in the situation will call for departures and modifications. 

The Marine officer assigned to duty as an instructor 
in the Marine Corps Schools is not entering a profession 
which he has chosen as a career and to which he expects to 
devote his life. It is merely another of the many jobs that 
he will hold for a short time, and a job to which he will 
probably not again be assigned. Except in @ very few cases 
his past education will not have been pointed toward teach- 
ing. His past record is not thas of student teaching or 
actual teaching wpen which his qualification for this job 
ean be evaluated. 

The subjects he will be expected to teach will be those 
that are peculiar to the profession of arms, and which he 
will not have learned in college but will have learmed in 
Arned Forces schools, and, to an even greater extent, by 
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24 
actual experience. His college record will not give a clue 
as to his kmowledge of the subject that he is to teach. 

The most important consideration is the fact that the 
Marine officer has already been subjected to a very risorous 
selection. In order to be commissioned he had to meet cer- 
tain standards of intelligence, scholastic standing, character 
and physical fitness. These standards are all higher than 
these ordinarily required for civilien teachers. Thus, any 





officer considered for this duty must possess many of the 
qualities required for a teacher and the problem becomes one 
of selection within an already highly selected group. This 





fact does not necessarily make the problem easier, for the 
differences among the individual officers become even din- 

mer and the process of picking those with the greatest poten- 
tial even more difficult. All officers will meet the require- 
ments of intelligence, health, and good apeech, so the question 
is not that of eliminating those who are totally unqualified 
but finding those who possess only the very highest qualifi- 
cations. More weight must be given the personality factors 

of initiative, neatness, cooperation, enthusiasm, judgment 

and tact, and to the degree of the technical mastery of the 


subjects to be taught. 


Available Selection Devices and Bheir Application 
Probably the best approach to the problem is to consider 


each of the qualifications desired and to determine what 
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25 
device is available for measuring this characteristic and 
how this device may be used. In Chapter It the following 
four items were determined to be the best basis for selection 
of Marine officers as instructors: 

1. Desire to teach or interest in the teaching profes- 
gion. 

2. Teclmical mastery, or thorough Imowledse of the 
subjects to be taught. 

3. A personality suitable to the peculiar demands of 
teaching. This personality should offer initiative, neat 
appearance, dignity, cooperation, industry, enthusiasm, judge 
ment and tact, and intelligence. 

4. ‘feaching skill, or kmowledre of technigues of instruc- 
tion. 

in eivilian institutions the desire to teach is indicated 
by @ student choosing & course of study leading to the teaching 
profession and to the application for teaching positions. 
in the Marine Corps it has lons been a privilege of an of- 
ficer to request the type of duty which he preferred, although, 
of course, he could not be siven assurance that his request 
would be cranted. This request for duty is similar to an 
application of a civilian for a pertieular job of his choice 
and indicates a desire to perform this duty. It appears that 
this request is perhaps the only method by which it can be 
determined thet a Marine officer desires duty 2s an instructor. 


In order that all Marine officers may be acquainted with this 
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Guty and what it entails, wide publicity should be given 
and applications invited. In this particular case the actual 
value may be lessened for the Marine Corps Schools are ilo- 
cated at an eSpecially desirable post where ell members of 
the Schools' staff are furnished quarters. In some instances 
4% is likely that en officer would apply for this duty, not 
because he desired duty as an instructor, but rather because 
he desired duty which would assure him of decent living con- 
ditions. There is no way at this time in which to determine 
the bona fide requests, and it must be realized that this 
Gevice will not give absolute assurance of the deaire to 
teach. 

in the selection of officers with the most thorough 
mnoviedge of the subjects to be taught, if must be first 
determined what subjects the individual officer will be re- 
quired to teach upon assignment to the Marine Corps Schools. 
This can be done by having the Schools eubmit an annual rea- 
vilsition for officer instructors, stating the rank, Specifi- 
cation Seriai Number, and subjects to be taught. Even though 
an officer with the particular SSN desired might not be avail- 
able, officers with a different SSN may have had both train~ 
ing and experience in that particular speciality. As an 
example, an offleer might be classified as an infantry officer, 
yet have had many years experlence as an operations officer 
and be well qualified to instruct in the operations section. 


Knowledge of professional subjects are obtained through 
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27 
attendance in Service Schools and by actual experience. By 
referring to Officer's Qualification Card (Fig. 2), which 
are on file for each officer in the Marine Corps, it can be 
aetermined what is his military occupational specialty, what 
types of duty he has performed and for what period he has per- 
formed them, and what Service Schools he has attended. This 
will reveal whether or not he is qualified in the particular 
subject in which he is to teach, but not necessarily the 
extent to which he is qualified. It must now be deter 





which officers, among those qualified, are the most proficient 
in the particular subjects. Officer's fitness reports (Pigs. 
3), which correspond to rating scales in civilian institu- 
viens, are submitted perlodically on every officer in the 
Marine Corps and are maintained in the Officers Selection 
File. By examining the fitness reports covering periods for 
which the duty performed corresponds to the subject matter 

to be taught, his proficiency can be judged. This fitness 
report, of course, suffers the same disadvantages of all rat- 
ing scales. As additional aids to selecting the officer who 
is most proficient, there will be avallable in the Officers 
selection Pile copies of his record at Service Sehools at- 
tended. This record corresponds to the scholastic record of 
@ civilian applicant for a teacher position. The Instructor's 
Data Card (Pig.k), mentioned in Chapter’ I, Bhould be for- 
warded by the Marine Corps School to Headquarters for filing 


with the officer's record, in order that it be available 
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REPORT ON FITNESS OF OFFICERS CF THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


(To be submitted in accordance with Art. 137, U. S. Navy Regulations, 1920, and Art. 10-22, Marine Corps Manual) 


ee ——— —— _ U.S.M.C 
(Name—Surname first) (Runk) 

| | ee 

Pemed covered _.._..._.......-__._- naeiieles, from ___.........)eeeeeeeee eee - ti: _.. 2c eee. 

To be answered by officer reported on: . 
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(signature) (Ram) 

To be answered by reporting officer: 
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(Rank) 


(Name) 


6. Method of rating—When rating this oMecr, consider carefully and keep in mind the following definitions, tuking into con- 
sideration his length of service, the opportunities afforded him = might have a bearing on his performance of duty, 
his personal characteristics, and professional qualifications: 

UNSATISFACTORY.—Inefficient; below minimum standard. 

Fair.—Satisfactory; passably efficient; up to minimum standard. 

Goop.—Average qualifications; efficient, but to a less degree than ‘Very good.” 

VERY GOOD.—Above average; efficient; well qualified. 

EXCELLENT.—Highly efficient; qualified to a high degree. 

OUTSTANDING.—Superior; exceptionally efficient; qualified to a preeminent degree. 

NOT OBSERVED.—To be used in all cases where the reporting offieer has had insufficient opportunity to observe the 
officer reported on during the period covered by this report to permit a rating as to performance of a particular duty, 
personal characteristics, or professional qualifications. 

7. Before making out this report, decidc in your own mind on an actual officer in the grade of the offieer now being reported on 


who, in your opinion, based on personal knowledge, is the outstanding officer of his rank in the Marine Corps; or 
Decide in your own mind the charaeter attributes and professional qualifications which the ideal officer in the grade of the 


officcr now being reported on should possess. 
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FIGURE 3. OFFICER'S FITNESS REPORT. (FRONT) 
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9. To what degree has he exhibited the following qualifications? Consider him in com- S = = | | 2 
parison with your ideal (7), and indicate your estimate by marking “X” inthe appro- | = | = = - / 
priate space below. i = oli = = E 

Fizigi;2iai¢g | = 
; 7. ne ole ees - es 5 
(a) Physical fitness (physical stamina; endurance under hardship, adversity, or discourage- |” a 
ci see eee. |... ee *.. 4 7 2 
(b) Military bearing and neatness (dignity of demeanor; neat and smart appearance).....| | 
: 2 : ‘ : oe . 
(c) Attention to duty (industry; the trait of working thoroughly and conscientiously) __.... | gs | a 
(d) Cooperation (the faculty of working in harmony with others, military or civilian)___. ~ | | ~ 
: : 7 a 
(e) Initiative (the trait of taking necessary or appropriate action on own responsibility) ._.!._.. os 
7 i 
(f) Intelligence (the ability to grasp readily situations and instructions)~....-.....-2..22.22222./2222-. | - : 4). oe . 
(g) Judgment and common sense (the ability to think clearly and arrive at logical conclu- | | | 
25) oe ne a oe eee oe — git, ...% 
(hk) Presence of mind (the ability to think and act promptly and effectively in an unex- | | 
wees WWercency ar under gréa@® Bie). _.................. ee --- | e ae 
(4) Force (the faculty of carrying out with energy and resolution that which is believed to | 
meereeeeemeo, rielt. or dirs) ................° sae, _....20_ oe, __ ee oe; — - oh = 12.- 
(j) Leadership (the capacity to direct, control, and iene others and still maintain high . | | 
a Oe eee eee ees. LL. ee. Qs 2 
(k) Loyalty (the quality of ret.dering faithful and willing serviee, and unswerving allegi- | 
eae nccr ent and all-circrim@eanc@) —.....- 12 nee See ’ | 
10. Has he any characteristics—temperamental, moral, physical, ete.—which adversely affect. his efficiency? _..... as —_— 
If yes, briefly describe them -......._._.. ; SS ee ee 
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11. During the period covered by this report, has the work of this officer been reported on either in a commendatory way, or 


adversely? If so, indicate subject matter and date -.. (ae — SS ne in 
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12. During the period covered by this report was he the subject of any disciplinary action that should be included on his record? 
If yes, and if not previously reported to Headquarters, attach separate statement of nature and attendant 
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circumstances. 
13. In case any unfavorable entrics have been made by you on this or on a previous report, were the deficiencies noted brought 


to the attention of the officer coneerned? 2.222222... If ves, what improvement, if any, has been noted? ....2..222.2... 
If no improvement was noted, what period of time has elapsed sinee the deficiencies were brought to his notice? -__.-...-2--.-. 
14. Considering the possible requirernents of the service in war, indicate your attitude toward having this officer under your 


command. Would you— 


(a) Particularly desire to have him? -...........-..-....- (c) Be Willie fo Wave him? ..........--.----.--.- «bce 
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15. (To be answered only when reporting on officers serving under revocable commissions.) Do you recommend retention in 


the service after expiration of revocable period of commission? .. 20 L222. 22... 01 
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16. Remarks: (To be used for additional pertinent information or comment, if any, not covered elsewhere in this report) 
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18. Having in mind the special fitness of this officer and the eflicienecy of the naval service, I certify that to the best of m 


knowledge and belief all entries made hereon are true and without prejudice or partiality. 
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31 
as an additional aid for selection, should that officer be 
considered for duty as an instructor at any time. At times 
officers receive commendations from both within the Marine 
Corps and from other branches of the Service for outstanding 
performance and these letters, also avallable in the officer's 
record, should be considered as additional indications of an 
officer's proficiency. In swwnary, it must first be deter-~ 
mined if an individual officer is qualified by examination 
of his qualification card, and then every available source 
of data must be examined to select those who have indicated 
the greatest imowledse of the subjects to be taught. 

The selection of officers with a suitable person 





nLLty 
presents the most difficult problem, particularly in the 
case of junior officers with little service, who have been 
subjected to short perieds of observation by few rating of- 
ficeers, The officer's fitness report has to be depended 
upon A@lnest entirely. Under-item—-@, maricings on physical 
fitness, military bearing and neatness, attention to duty, 
cooperation, initiative, intellicence, judsment and common 
sense, and leadership should be closely examined. Item-10 
is particularly revealing as to any tempermental or person- 
@lilty defects. Here—-again, letters of commendation may reveal 
desirable personality traits. Letters of commendation from 
other branches of the Service usually indicate a high degree 


of cooperation. Letters of reprimand, and other ¢Gisciplinary 
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measures which may be in the officer's record frequently 
reveal a lack of industry or detect poor military bearing. 

The selection of officers who already possess teaching 
skill will rarely prove possible. Out of approximately 5000 
officers on active duty, there are 59 officers with degrees 
wne have majored in education, 29 officers with degrees who 
majored in education and also have teaching experience, and 
35 officers not majoring in education but having teaching 
experience. Seldom one of these officers will be avallable 
at the proper time and be properly qualified in the subject 
to be taught. This training and experience will be indicated 
on the officer's qualification card and should he be avail- 
able and meet the other qualifications, he should certainly 
be seriously considered. It is possible, however, that these 
officers were not successful in the teaching profession. 
There will also be some officers who have had duty as instruc- 
tors in Marine Corps Schools and other Service Schools, but 
it is not likely that they will be availabie for another 


assignment to the same type of duty. 


rested Selection Proced 





A procedure for selection of officers as instructors 
must take into consideration the availability of officers, 
the fact vhat this duty Is only one of many isportant duties 
that have to be filled by excellent officers, and the fact 


that the personnel problem varles from day to day, and 
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therefore must be a compromise with an ideal procedure. 
Also, the details of the procedure will have to be varied 
from time to time to meet the particular personnel problem 
that exists, and therefore a procedure prescribed for the 
Detail Officer must be general. It is helieved that the 
following procedure would meet these considerations and 
would be wor! 

1. Subeit an annual requisition to the Commandant, 
Marine Corpo, for instructors, stating the desired rank, 
Specification Serial Number, and the subjects which will be 
taught by each individual officer. This requisition should 
be submitted far enough in edvance to allow fer tine for 





.bLe: 


selection, issuance of orders, transportation and necessary 
leave for all officers cancerned. 

2. Upon receipt of this requisition the Detail Officer 
ehall draw up a list of officers of each rank required avall- 
able for this duty. 

3. The qualification card of each officer on this list 
shall be exanined to see thet he has the proper Specification 
Serial Number, and the reguired experience. A minimus of two 
years' performance of the type of duty qualifying him for 
the subjects to be tausht showld be required. If no officers 
with the desiommeted Specification Serial Number are available, 
an officer with the required experience and training should 
be considered. Those officers not properly qualified should 


be @lininsted. 
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%, It should be ascertained which of these properly 
of duty. Applications for this type of duty should have 
Qiready been especially invited. 

5. The entire official record, including record of 
previous Service Schools attended, fitness reports, letters 
of commendation, disciplinary action and Instructor's Data 
Card (if furnished by Nerine Corps Schools), of each officer 
qualified should be examined. Any officer whese record re- 
veals poor performance of duty involving the subject he will 
be required to teach should be eliminated. Also, any officer 
whese recormis indicate a personality unsuitable for that of 
an instructor should be pemoved from the list of those qual- 
ified. 

6. A composite score for each of those officers remain- 
ins on the list will be made. This composite score should 
be based on all the available records of the officer, and 
should be constructed on the basis of a total score of 100, 
Similar to the following: 

Knowledve of the subject to be taupght-----~--~-~---.-- O-40 
Personality factors ~-------<----- nn een ene wenn nn OHO 
Application for this Guty-~-<<-- meee mmnmnwwen LO 


Previous teaching, experlence or teacher trainings, 


elther in civilian schools or Service Schoolg---<<-.= ~H~10 
Total G-100 


Wve exact method of scoring should be left to the Detail 


Officer. 
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%. The officers with the highest total composite score 
would be ordered to this duty provided they were acceptable 
to the Commandant, Marine Corps Schools. 

Lt will be notec that psychological tests and interviews 
have not been considered. Many studies reveal that the 
yalidity of such testa, particularly personality and inter- 
est tests, is not sufficientiy high to justify their use 
in selection of teachers. Teacher institutions, such as 
New York State, for example, have used them but heave dropped 
them after a trial period. It is believed that the officer's 
fitness reports, properly utilised, offer a more valid meas- 
urement of personality than any personality test now avail- 
able. The objection to personal interviews is obvious, 
Officers are on duty throughout the world and the expens 
of bringing them to a place where they could be interviewed 
by trained interviewers cannot be justified. Interviewing 








them at their present station is net feasible as trained 


interviewers would not be availabic, 
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There are two major elements in the job of instructing; 
knowing the subject matter, and teaching the subject matter 
to someone else. In teaching the subject matter both the 
personality and the competence in the mechanics of teaching 
bly expected 
that a careful selection procedure will provide instructors 


of the instructor are involved. It may be reasor 





who have a sufficient kmowledse of the subject matter and 
who have eae suitable personality. However, as has been stated 
before, it cannot be expected that officers trained in in- 
structional procedure will be available. 

The immediate ebjective, therefore, of an instructor 
training program must be to train officers in the techniques 
of instruction, so that upon beginning their duties of in- 
structor in the Marine Corps Schools, they will not only 
know the subject matter bub mar be able to transfer this 
knowledge to students in the achool. If possible, person- 
ality development must also be strived for. 

There is, however, @ long range objective to an instruc- 
tor training program. As long as officers hold positions of 
leadership, carry responsibilities for persomnel, and deal 

36 
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37 
with people, they must instruct and train others. Princi- 
ples stressed in instructor training programs are closely 
related to principles of leadership, and all good leaders 
must be teachers. Orficers who have completed the instruc- 
tor training course and who have served a tour of duty as 
an instructor in the Marine Corps Schools, should not only 
be better leaders themselves, but should be able to transfer 
this knowledge to others. They should alse be much better 
qualified te administer and supervise training prog: 
throughout the Marine Corps. 

















Before developing a curriculum for instructors there 
are certain general considerations to be taken into account. 
Time must be considered Mrst. Since the tour of duty for 
an instructor in the Merine Corps Schools is three years, 
the course of inatruction must be reduced to a minimum, and 
yet time allowed for the student instructor to gain the nec- 
essary knowledge. Civilian institutions usue@lly offer a 
four-year curriculum for training teachers, and at present, 
the trend appears to be toward increasing this to five years. 
However, these courses include both formal and professional 
education. During the war the Armed Porces discovered that 
the amount of time usually devoted to the professional phase 
ef the curricula in many education institutions could be 


condensed considerably without undue loss of effectiveness 
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36 
in the classroom. Critics of the usual teacher education 
curriculum within the educational program have for some time 
peen critically appraising the amount of duplication found 
anong the various courses composing that curriculum, but 
academic tradition has usually blocked any efforts to elim- 
inate the duplication. The final result of the Armed Forces' 
programs, as shown by the effectiveness of the instructors 
so trained, indicates that an Individual who has complete 
mastery of the subject matter, and who shows an aptitude for 
teaching, can become a proficient instructor in a reasonably 
short time. During the war, some of the instructor training 





courses were as lone as ten months. The Navy has now estab- 
lished instructor trainings courses which occupy four weeks, 
However, these courses ere desiomed principally for vocational 
instructors. Because of the importance of the Marine Corps 
schools, and the sreat responsibility it has in profession~ 
ally educating officers of higher ranks, it is believed that 
six weeks is the irreducible minimum for an instructors' train- 
ing course. 

The nature of the instruction is the second considera- 
tion to be offered by the new instructors. ‘There are certain 
fundamental differences between instructing officers in an- 
phibious warfare, staff duties, duties afloat, etc., and 
instructing enlisted men in technical duties, though the 
Marine Corps Schools de have some positions for vocational 


teachers, the majority will instruct officers in the Amphibious 
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Warfare Schools, Basic School and Commumication Officer's 
School. The students in these schools will be more mature, 
better educated, more experienced, and probably more crit- 
training will be at a mintmum. The matter of motivation and 
interest will probably be more difficult, and the use of the 
lecture will be more prevalent. On the other side, the mat- 
ver of class discipline should be practically non-existent. 

Finally, consideration must be given to the long range 
5 These student instructors, many 
of them officers of senior rank, will, after completion of 


objectives of the 





Guty at the Marine Corps Schools, go to duties of great re- 





ned in the 





sponsibility and influence, where the lessons lea 


instructors course and through experience in teaching, may 
be of great value to the service as a whole. 

With the above considerations in mind it must now be 
decided what the student instructor should be taught to ac- 
complish the objectives. Pox, Bish, and Ruffner state: 


The teacher must have more than knowledse of sub- 
ject-matter and first hand exverience. “He must also 
know how to teach--to initiate, direct, and measure 
Learning to the end that auicker and more effective 
learning, will take place. Therefore, his profes~ 
slonal trainings should &1so include wheat is inom 

as “courses in education.” It is true that many 
older teachers may boast that they never had such 
courses, that they were and are “born % ae - 
They learned mostly from experience, and ex sience 
may be the best teacher, but learning from Leeaytanse 








1. Fox, James H., Bish, Charlies ©., and Ruffner, Ralph W., 
op. cit., Pp. 
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Doane made a comprehencive study of the curriculun 
requirements for the preparation of hich school teachers 


in 397 schools and found the following results: 








var pe of 





Student teaching 98.2 
Principles of teaching 85 4 
General Psychology 74.7 
Yeaching of the several subjects 51.2 
Principles of secondary education 42.3 
Introduction to education 30.9 
Educational measurements 30.7 
History of education 22 .4 
Psychology of adolescence 15.6 
Administration of high school teachers £5.14 
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1. Doane, Kermneth R., “A Study of the Professional Curricu- 
lum Requirements for the Preparation ef Hish School 
Teachers in the United States,’ The Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, Sept., 1947, pp. 66-09. — 
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Principles of education 13.8 

ophy of education 12.8 
Secondary school curriculun 6.5 
Gbservation 5.8 
Guidance 4.0 
Mental Hysiene 3.5 


The contents of the above courses varied widely in the 
different schools and the state reguirements for teaching 





certificates also vary greatly. 

ring the war the Armed Forees borroved from civilian 
educational institutions not only facilities and personnel, 
but also many inetructional procedures and methods. Devel-~ 
stences favorable to rapid 
change, freed from the paralysis of academic tradition and 
inertia, these methods were modified, adapted, improved, and 


eped on a large scale under circum 





accelereted for the creater good of the Services. 

Military instruction, because of urgency, and also due 
~o more Specific and Limited objectives, must be more prac- 
tical, more methodical, more effective, more frequently 
evaluated, and, above all, faster than academic instruction. 
This, of course, requires modifications of civilian educa- 
tional procedures, but it ts doubtful that entirely new methods 
and principles were adopted by the Armed Forces during the 
war. 

In analyzing instructor training in the Armed Forces 


from the standpoint of the characterlatics of instruction 
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offered by those instructors so trained, certain common fea- 
tures were found. These characteristics were: (1) insistence 
on detailed and methodical course and lesson planning, (2) 
great emphasis upon the use of visual training aids, (3) 
frequent supervision of instruction, and (4) systematic ad- 
ministration of standardized tests, examinations and evalua- 
tions. 

in analyzing the curricula of various instructor train- 
ing programs carried on by the Services, it was seen thet 


these program 





8 were developed around specific objectives, 
and that the contents depended upon what type of school the 
instructors were preparing for. However, they all had certain 
common denominators. Almost without exception these curricula 
included courses in the nature of the learning process, teach-~ 
ing procedures, lesson and program planning, the use of train- 
ing aids, public speaking, and practice teaching. Particular 
attention was paid te the power of oral exposition. 

The allotment of time for subjects deemed necessary for 
the trainings of instructors presents a problem of balance. 
Lt is not enough to decide that the potential instructor 
muet know certein facts, but it must also be decided how long 
it will take him to accumulate the necessary knowledse. If 
the total time available was not a eritical factor, 4 gen- 
erous allotment of time could be given each subject, but 


where the individuel must absorb e large amount of learning, 
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43 
and at the same time develop skill and confidence, in a 
period of six weeks, time allotments must be given serlous 
consideration. 

Doane? in a survey of opinion of the authors of the 
‘Sixty Best Education Books es chosen by the National Ex 
ration Association Journal, found that student teaching was 
ranked as the most valuable course for the beginning teacher. 
Other courses that were rated hichly were educational psychol- 
ogy, and principles of teaching. There was an agreement that 
student teaching should be given more emphasis end more time 
should be allotted to this subject. 

Considering the facts brought out in the above discus- 








sion, together with the specific objectives set, and the 
situation existing at the Marine Corps Schools, the curricu- 


lum as set forth in Chapter V was developed. 





The mission of an instructor training course is not 
only to train instructors, but, also, to identify those in- 
dividuals, whe, because of certain attitudes or lack of ability 
appear to be unqualified for instructional assignments. 
This will require close observation and frequent evaluation. 
Moreover, there is certain to be a hesitancy to so identify 
these individual officers because of the personal inconvenience 


and hardship sharp termination of this duty will present 








Ll. Doane, op. cit., p. 92. 
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ay 
those officers. However, if the standards of instruction 
are to be set and maintained at a high level, there must be 
no indecision on this matter. It is probable that the hard~ 
Ships can be reduced by assigning these officers duties in 
the Schools which do not entail instruction, or by assigning 
them other duty at the same post, thue preventing another 
change of station. 





After the individual has received training in the funda- 
mentals of teaching, it cannot be assumed that because he has 
gene to school and developed certain basic skills and attitudes 
he will be able to transfer those to @ specific teaching 
Situation. A new instructor must be given a light load, if 
possible, and be guided by a@ supervisor who has a sound knowl- 
edze of the subject ef practical teaching experience in the 
specific subject. This supervision must be a counselling 
activity rather than an inspection. Supervisors must inetill 
in the new instructors the knowledge of the importance of 
their job, the desire to improve themselves, and the correct 
attitudes so necessary to good instruction. Success must 


be praised and failures constructively criticised. 
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CHAPTER V 


A CURRICULUM FOR AN OFFICER INSTRUCTORS ' 








The objectives of this course are to train selected 
efficers to become satisfactory instructors for professional 
scheols, to impress upon them the importance of good instruc- 
tion in Service Schools, and to create interest in the job 
they are about to enter. To accomplish this, educational 
psychology, teaching methodology, and public speaking have 
been stressed, rather than job analysis and vocational train- 
ing methods usually emphasized for instructore in technical 
sehools. A large part of the time has been allotted to prac- 
tice teaching in order that the individual may become a trained 
and confident instructor before actually appearing on the 


platfora before students in the MNerine Corpse Schools. 


Contents of the Course 

The course is designed for a six-week term, five days 
per week, cix periods eae day, for a total of one hundred eighty 
periods. The activities for these periods are grouped as 


follows: 
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lL. 51 periods of instructional procedures. 
52 perlods for preparation 

3. 59 periods of public speaking, practice teaching 

and evaluation. 

4. 9 periods of review and test. 

5. 9 periods of instruction observation. 

An instructor's guide is provided for each instructional 
period. Some of the outlines are for single periods and 
some cover two or more consecutive periods. The following 
items are included in the outlines where appropriate: title, 
objectives, references, training: aids other than blackboards, 
instructor material essential to cover each topic, and sug- 
gestions on how to present the lesson content and to provide 
application by the student. 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 
wubject Periods 


i. Orientation 


A. Overview of course 2 
B. Marine Corps Schools 1 
C. Pacilities provided i. 
Total ae 
il. Educational Paychology 
A. The Instructor 1 
B. Learning a 
Cc. Interest and motivation 1 
oO. Retention 1 





mE. 
FP. 


a7 
Individual differences 
Physical aspects of the classroom 
Total 


Til. Curriculum development 


Total 


IV. Methodology 


A, 
B. 
C. 


4 


introduction 
Preparation 
Presentation 
i. Lecture 
2. Demonstration 
3. Conference 
Application 
1. Introduction 
2. Map and terrain exercises 
3. Troop leading exercises 
4. Pield exercises 
Testing and student evaluation 


~ 


Testing techniques 
Written tests 


Performance tests 


= Ww 


. seoring and interpretation 
of tests 

summaries, reviews and critiques 

Total 


wf ob 


ee 


jp 





a 
V. Training Aids 
&. Purpese, function and types 1 
5. Selection, evaluation, and utvillsa- 

$ion i 

GC. Design iL 
D. Zour of Trainin; Aids Library = & 

Vocal 6 
VI. Sunervision and instructor evalueti 2. 

Total 2 
20 

16 
i... 





Vii. Public speaking 
Tovad 
VILL. Observation of instruction 
Tovad y 
ih. Practice teaciimne 
&. Preperation Bw 
3B. Application 4S 


Fouad oH) 
i. Reviews, examinations and discussions 3. 
Tocal * 

Setakl Periods 105 





> Guhednbin:, the orientation courses and educetional 
vaycholosy should be clven at the begiming of the course; 
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RO 
aids, practice teaching, and observation of teaching should 
be scheduled concurrently. However, public speaking should 
be started before practice teaching and supervision, and teach- 
er evaluation should be completed before observation of in- 
atruction is scheduled. Exaninations should be scheduled 





periodically to insure a check upon the student's progress. 
Preparation periods and application periods should follow dis- 
cussions and lectures in order to provide immediate class 
application of principles, methods, and techniques of instruc- 





tion. 





Students will be given numerous opportunities to present 
material to the class, using various methods, such as lectures 
and demonstrations. These opportunities will be provided in 
beth the public speaking class and during the practice teach~ 
ing phase. Students will participate in evaluating all prac~ 
tice teaching by members of the class and will observe and 
evaluate teaching by experienced instructorée by means of 
field trips. 


Oise of the Class 


This curriculum has been Gdeveloped for a class of a 
maximum of 15 atudents and this maximus should not be exceeded. 
The hours allotted for application of various teaching methods 
and for practice teaching are based on the above number of 


students , 
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ORIENTATION 






yiew of Course Lecture--2 perlods 
I. Objectives: 
A. To acquaint the instructors with the important 
place of professional education in the Marine 
Corps. 
B. To motivate the instructors to acquire skill 





in teachings. 
CG. To give instructors information about the ob- 
jectives, content, and conduct of the course. 
Il. Training Aids: 
Schedule of daily sessions (mimeographed in advance). 
Iii. Outline: 
A. Importance of instructors. 
B. Obligation of instructors. 
1. To know subject taught. 
2. To be able to teach others. 
Learn importance of job. 
b. Develop imowledse and skill in teach- 
ing procedures. 
c. KEnow and acquire characteristics of 
good instructor. 
G. Content of course. 
1. List of subjects to be taught (place on 
blackboard ). 
2. Explain each subject briefly. 


3. Show relationship to each other. 
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D. Conduct of course. 
1. Information on conduct of classes. 
2. Information on speeches by class. 
3. Information on practice teaching. 
k, Informetion on observation of instruction. 
5. Information on reviews and tests. 
BE. Questions from class. 


Lecture--1 period 





I. Objective: 


To orlent the student instructor as to the background 

(history), organigation, mission and facilities of 

the Marine Corps Schools, 

iit. Training Aids: 
A. Organization Chart of Marine Corps Schools. 
B. Maps of training areas. 
Tit. Outline: 

A, Brief history of the development of the Marine 
Corps Schools. 

B. Development of the mission of the Marine Corps 
Schools. 
Specific mission of each school. 

D. Relationship of the mission of the scheols to 
the responsibilities of the individual instruc- 
tor. 


Organization of the Marine Corps Schools. 


4 


Areas and training facilities. 
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tiea Provided Llecture--1 period 
Ch jective: 

fo familiarize the student instructor with facili- 

ties provided for the help and conve 


structors. 





of in- 


itl. OGutiine:s 


A. Wission, operation and use of facilities pro- 
vided by: 
iL. Publication section. 
2. Research section. 
3. oe library 
B. Conduct student instructors in brief tour of 
the three sections. 


BDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Instructor Lecture-~1 period 


Ob fective: 
A. To Gevelop a Job analysis of teaching. 
B. To analyze the cheracteristics, responsibilities, 


and duties of an instructor. 


References: 


Instructors' Handbook, MOS 2-6, Revised 1948. 
Monuel for Neval Instructors (NavPers 161035), July, 
1947. 








Barr, A. S. et al, Supervision: Democratic Leader- 


Shin in the Tuprovement of Learning. New York, 0D. 





Appleton, Century Inc., 1947, Chapter VIII. 





a3 
Fox, James H., Bish, Charles E., and Ruffner, Ralph 
W., School Administration, Washington, D. C., School 
1 University, 1947. 
Vaeth, J. G., “What Makes a Successful Teacher?” 
Vol. 66; pp. 165-9, November, 1945. 








Ili, Outline: 
A. instructor's responsibility. 

L. Sincerity and honesty in his work. 

&. Use of best possible educational procedures 
in order that well prepa: 
men will be available to the Marine Corps. 

3. ake advantage of the expertences of other 


ed officers and 





instructors in order to make his work more 
profitable and enjoyable. 
B. Desirable characteristics in an instructor. 
1. Patience. 
2. Interest in people. 
3. Initiative. 
4. Gooperation. 
5. Enthueclass:. 
6. Judgment and tact. 
7. Confidence in own ability to teach, 
C. What the instructor must be able to do. 
lL. Stimulate the student's interest. 
2. Make learning experiences vivid so thet 


knowledge will be retained. 
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54 
Consider individual differences. 
and avoid distracting influences. 
Relate unfamiliar material to familiar 
material. 
Introduce new materlal carefully with 
minimum of confusion. 





Stimulate as many physical senses as pos- 
sible so that Learning may be retained. 
Give an interesting lecture. 

Present a skilled demonstration. 

Ask questions effectively. 

Use trainins aids effectively. 

Prepare instructional material. 

Evaluate student's progress. 


D. What the instructor must mov. 


B 


no 


é 


¢ 


wd 


— 
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His job and subject matter. 

How to prepare lessen plans. 

How to plan instruction. 

How to check on comprehension when pre- 
senting a lesson. 

How to prepare examinations of all kinds. 
angtructional techniques. 

Applicatory techniques. 

Psychology of learning. 

Erfects of physical characteristics of 


surroundings . 





3D 
&. The role of the instructor in teaching. 
2. The instructor should possess the follow- 
ings 

a. A sincere desire to teach 

bd. Technical mastery of Che subjects 
which he is to teach. 

c. A personality suitable for teaching. 

a. Knowledge of the techniques of in- 
struction. 

2. Analyais of the instructor. 

a. To whet extent aa I a leader? 

b. Do I get along with others? 

ec. fm I patient? 

a, De I use judgment end tact? 

e. fm I resourceful? 

f. Do I speak effectively? 

ge. Gan I inspire others to do their 
beat? 

h. Am I punctual and dependable? 





i. Do I present a neat and dienified 
appearance? 
3. The successful instructor exhibits that 
he is: 
a. Aware of the needs of the students. 
b. Wante to share experiences with and 


iuspart knowledge to the students. 





Learning 


Cc. 


da. 
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Ayere of the importance of the in- 
struction. 
Enthuelastie in his job. 


4. Points thet help improve the overall pro- 


BPA . 
a. 


i. Objective: 


Exercise your rights as an officer 
and as an instructor witn extreme 
caution. 

Carry out all your instructional 
duties with flmmess, confidence, 
conviction and dispatch. 

Constently strive to inspire studente 
to do their best. 

Conatantly strive to impr 

aueality of your teachins. 

Keep up to date in your own specialty. 





Avoid standing on your past reputa- 
tion. 


Lecture-«-2 periods 
Application--1 period 


To develop a common underatanding of the prin- 
ciples oc¢ learning. 
TO explain how a knowledge of human behavior 


influences all phases of training. 





a 
C. To get instructors to analyze their owm teach- 
ing situations and make applications of the 
peineiples stated and explained in this lesson. 
Ii. References: 
Burton, W. H., 2 








Pox, James, H., Bish, Charles E., and Ruffner, Ralph 
school of Education, 
Georme Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
LOA7. 

Gates, Arthur 1., et al, 
Hew York, Melllian Co., 159%2. 
Hughes, A. C., and Hughes, &. H., 











ing, New York, Longnans, 1940. 
Instructors Handbook, MCS 2-6, 1948. 
Kingsley, Howard L., Bhe Neture and Condition of 
Learnine, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Thorndyke, E. l., Human Learning, New York, Appleton, 
1931. 

ili. Training Aids: 
Mimeorcravhed Work Sheet. 

iV. Outline: 


A. Definition of learning. 
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learning 1s a process which results in a 
ehange in the behavior of an individual 
brought about by action taken in response 
to a felt need. 
Behavior covers all the psychologica! 
tions including perception, emotion, and 
thought precesses~-as well as moter func-~ 
tions. 





Give examples of learning fron everyday 
1ife. 





Kinds of learning. 


lL. 


a» 


Composite Lint of terms used. 
&. Development ef motor skills. 
b. Habit as a form of learning. 
co. Perceptual learning. 
ad. Memorizing 





e. Development of understanding. 
tf. Rational learng. 
gs, Development of emotional activities. 
nh. veveloment of attitudes and ideals. 
4. Inhilbitions~«learnming to refrain 
fron doing certain things. 
Defined in terme of edueational obJectives. 
a. uokillis and habite--skills such as 
reading-writing and aplthmetic and 
habits of personal hygiene, social 


behavior and verbal responses. 





b. 
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Knowledge and understanding~-informa- 
tion about the individual and his 
culture, and the application of this 
through understanding. 
Attitudes and ideals~-tendency to 
think, feel and behave in a cervain 
way with reference to persons, groups 
or issues. Ability to recognize and 

preciate worth that lie behind 
attitudes. 








C. Laws of learning. 
he law of effect. 


A. 
Qe 
3. 


? 


rt 


The law of exercise. 

The law of read! 

D>. How Learning takes place. 

learning takes place in an individual when 
ne feels ea need, decides to take action to 





satisfy that need, tries out several lines 


f action as indicated by past experiences, 
and hits wpon one line of action that meets 


he noed satisfactorily. 


Lypec of responses, 


a. 
b. 


GC; 


Reflex. 
Autconatic. 
Reasoning. 


Emotional. 
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BE. Characteristics of learning process. 
1. Learming is growth-like and continous. 


a. 


ri 
a * 


Maturation and learning are vitally 
related. 

Each individual has his own rate of 
growth. 

Mental traits~--imagination, reasoning, 
memory, feneralizging--appear together 
and not in serial order. 

Heredity and environment must inter- 
act in order to produce crowth, and 
80 growth may be accelerated or re- 
tarded in temas of inherited ability. 
Growth involves both individuation 
aru intesration. 

Growth is not automatic but must be 
nurtured, 

The decline of growth is not as early 
as was formerly believed. 


2, ltearmming is purposeful. 


eh « 


R. 


Basic categories of biological needs. 
(1) Hunger. 
(2) Self protection. 
(3) Sex. 


secial needs. 
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(1) Sense of impor 

(2) Confornity. 

(3) Family beliefs and traditions. 
Most effective learning results when 
need, goal, and purpose are clearly 
perceived by learner. 





Importance of parent or teacher in 
perceiving true purpose of individ- 


wual's learning. 


5. Learning involves appropriate activities 


ehiat 


Qe 


engage & maxinum number of senses. 


learning involves notly- 


ities. 





Learning should involve all senses 
possibile, 

Teo much learning is carried on 
through the eyes and ears alone, 

the more senses that are involved 

the more vivid the experience becomes. 
Some people differ in their ability 


to use the various senses. 


4. Learning must be challenging and satisfying. 


a. 


b. 


Related to motivation. 

learning goal must be clearly per- 
ceived, attainment within learner's 
ability, and learner must have the 


desire te attain the goal. 
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Satisfaction in learning is a ful- 
fillment of need of sense of impor- 
tance. 
Challenging end satisfyins charac- 
teristics of learning are definitely 
related. 


learming must result in functional under-~- 
standing. 


a. 


b. 


leaning of information in terme of 

its relation to other areas is lmown 

to the learner. 

General inferences can be drawn from 
the specific information by the learmer 
so that information and inferences 


can be used in new situations. 


lLeerning is affected by emotions. 


a. 


Little is yet known about the effects 
oP emotions on learning except that 
emotions do very cefinitely affect 
emotions. | 

Emotional tone--elther pleasant or 
unpleacant--both affect learning. 
Strong emotions may carry individual 
to 2 disintegrative state. 
Instructors must learn to be able 


to instigate proper emotional tone, 
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and to recognize intensity of emo- 
tions in students. 

@. Emotions are trainable. 

7. Tearning ls affected by the physical and 
soglal environment. 

a. The physical environment should be 
suitable to the kind of learning 
taking place and to the activities 
selected for use in the learming 
Situation. 

b. The social background of the learmer 
affects his learning. 

ec. The personality of the teacher af~ 
fects the learner and his learning. 

d. The interaction between members of 
agroup affects the quantity and 
quality of group learning. 


Summary . 


VY. Application: 


A. 


Present each student with @ work sheet listing 
the seven characteristics of learning. 

Have each student write under each principle a 
brief illustration how this principle can be used 
to improve instruction, 


Have selected students present ideas to class. 
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i. Objective: 
A. To impress students with the importance of in- 
terest and notivation in learning. 
B. What is motivation? 
Cc. What is function of motivation and interest in 
Learning? 
D. Methods of motivation and creating interest. 
ii. References: 
Fox, James H., Bish, Charles E., and Ruffner, Ralph 
| Administration, Sehool of Education, 
Georse Washington University, Washington, D.C., 1947. 








and Attitudes, New York, Appleton. 
Lit. Outline: 
A. Definitions. 


1. Interest. 

a. Desire of student to pursue activity 
because of pleasure experienced. 

b. Deaire to pursue activity stimulated 
by value observed. 

c. Desire to pursue an activity because 
of curiosity. 

ad. Desire to pursue an activity because 


of enthusiasm and leadership of inetructor. 
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@e. Process of inserting pleasure in 
otherwise dull activities. 
B. Types of interest. 
1. Temporary. 
a. Temporary with no basic foundations. 
b. Interests based on novelty of activ- 
LGy. 


2. Permanent. 





a. Interest developed from understand- 
ings of values and application of 
activity. 

b. Interest developed from repeated ear- 
lier activities. 

C. Purpose of motivation in learning. 

1. Will improve effectiveness of learning 
through the development of desirable in- 
terests . 

2, A well motivated clasa will minimize dis- 
cliplinary problems. 


Will serve to develop more permanent in- 


C3 


terest in sectivity. 
4+, Habite and skills will be more effectively 
developed. 
D. Principles determining the development of in- 
terests. 


1. New interests crown out of old interests. 
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An interest in activity pursued must be 
felt for effective learning. 
To become permanent, an interest must be 
based on an understanding of the practical 
apolication of the activity. 
Student interest is closely related to 
atudent ability. 


EB. Effective methods of classroom motivation. 


i. 


a 
a 


Classroom activity is motivated through 
effective classroom organization and man- 
agenent . 

Motivated through dispateh in the develop~- 
ment of a class activity. 

Motivated by the insertion of familiar 
experiences. 

Motivated through inclusion of related 
activities. 

Motivated throush methods to indicate 
progress of individuals. 

Motivated through uae of various methods 
or teaching. 

Motivated through frequent, short and 
yalid tests, provided purpose of tests are 
theroughly explained. 


Motivated through occassional commendation. 





ii. 
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Motivated through use of appropriate visual 
aids. 

Motivated through student participation 

in class. 


Motivated throush provision of opportunity 
for out of class continuation of activity. 


Y. Results of effective motivation. 


learning rate is increased. 

More desirable changes produced in students. 
Learning becomes more permanent. 

Student attitudes become more desirable. 
The greater the interest, the more intense 
the student participation in the class. 


G. Measuring results of motivation. 


i. 


2. 


Observed. 
a. Observation of greater interest. 
b. Improved product from classroom. 
G. Hore favorable attitude observable. 
ad. Necessary habits become more pern- 
anent. 
e. Evidence of progress in development 
of skills and abilities. 
Tests. 
a. Increased attainment in essential 


functional information. 
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b. Greater understanding of concepts 
developed, 
c. Measurement of improved attitudes 
and appreciation. 


Lecture--1 period 





Il. Objective: 

To examine the problem of retention as it applies 

to learning. 
II, References: 
Tnstructor's Handbook, MCS 2-6, 1943, 
Ruch, Ployad L., Psychology and Life, Education Manual 
ko6, USAFI, Scott Forsman Co., 1944. 
Tit. Gutline: 

fi. How to measure forgetting. 
1. Recall. 





2. Recognition. 

3. Rearrangement. 

4%. Relearming. 
B. Ebbinghaus curre of forgetting. 
Cc. Remembering in relation to: 

L. Orleinel masterxy. 

2. Meaningful material. 

3. Retroactive tnhibttion. 

4%. Overlearning. 


5. Pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
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6. Failure to complete a task. 
7. Effects of age. 
D. Laws of memory. 
iL. Opiginal mastery. 
2. Intensity of original impression. 
3. Overlearning. 


I. Objective: 





Lecture--] period 


A. To stress the importance of the individuality 
of students. 
B. To show how individuals differ from one another. 
&. To show student instructors how te provide for 
individual differences in the classroom. 
Il. References: 


Sox, James H., Bish, Charles &., and Ruffner, Ralph 





W., Scheel Administration, School of Education, 





George Washinton University, Washington, D.C., 1947. 


Preeman, Prank 5., Individuel Differences, Henry 





Holt & Co., New York, 1934. 

Gilliland, A. R., and Clark, E. L., Psychology of 

individual Differences, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
939 


iii. Cutline: 


A. The Problem. 
1. Reecosniging individual differences. 


2. Adjusting classroom procedures. 
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B. Intensity of problem recognized by: 
1. The basis used for admitting students to 
schools. 
a. The number of students for which each 
teacher is responsibie. 
3. The professional tratning and experience 
of the school staff. 
C. How students differ. 
1. Physical and emotional differences. 

a. Pour aspects of physical health, 
general health, health history, 
physical handicaps, and health habits, 
influence and individual's work in 
school. 

b&b. Emotionally maladjusted individual 
may be classified as, {1) these who 
are too aggressive, extremely extro-~ 
yertive and self confident and (2) 
those who are too retirins, moady 
and introvertive. 

2. Differences in home background. 

a. How happy is familly as a group? 

b. Does home present any creat emotional 
probiems? 


3. Differences in intelligence and aptitudes. 
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a. Intelligence determined by heredity 
and maturation and varies with the 
individuals physical and mental con- 
dition. 

b. Aptitudes are an individual's present 
characteristics which aré indicative 
of future potentlalities. 

4. Differences in levels of school achievement. 

&. Achievement in same field and also 
other flelds important. 

db. May be obtained from previous school 
grades and achievement testa. 

5. Differences in chronological ages of stu- 
dents. 

@. Has bearing on physical end emotional 
health, interests, and ains. 

b. Instructor must be fanlitar with 
effect of age on learming. 

D. Providing for individual differences. 
1. Sehool policies. 

&. Selection of students. 

b. Elimination of students. 

c. Repeating course. 

ad. Accelerated courses, 


2, Curriculum. 
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a. Differentiated curriculums -~several 
general programa offered. 

b. Elected courses-<-courses not required 
for general course, but which may be 
elected by individual. 

Physileal facilities of achool. 

a. School plant should be adequate. 

b. Adequate materiale and equipment. 

c. Special rooms and equipment for 

remedial classes, 

ad. Special teaching aids available. 

Organizing and scheduling classes. 

a. Allowing time for teacher to give 
individualized aid. 

b. Grouping of students into classes. 

Guidanse program. 

a. Aiding students to make wise cholees. 

b. Alds instructers who have serious 
cases of student maladjustment. 

Instructional devices. 

a. Individual Instruction. 

b. Differentiation of work In classes. 

ec. Special provisions for maladjusted 
students. 


Teacher-student interviews. 





Lecture--] period 
Application--1 period 





L. Objective: 
Although it is not expected that the instructor will 
have much control over the actual physical layout 
of the classrooms, he should be able to take the 
ereatest advantage of the facilities offered, and 


minimize distractions. The ebjective of this course 
is to acquaint the instructor with good and bad 
classroom designs, to impress upon him the necessity 
of checking on facilities, and how to minimize dis« 
tractions. 
ii. References: 
Arny Instruction, TM 21-250, War Department, 1943. 
Cooke, Dennis, Hamon, Ray L., and Proctor, Arthur 
M., Principles of School Ad 
Publishers Inc,, Minneapolis, 1935. 
ili. Outline: 


ministration, Educational 





A. Ventilation. 

1. Proper flow of air. 

2. Proper temperature 

3. Heating equipment 

4. Effects of poor ventilation 
Bb. Lighting. 

1. Importance of proper lighting. 


2. What is proper lighting. 





GC. 
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3. Arrangements of seats for proper Lighting. 
. Location of blackboards, charts, etc., ror 
proper lichtineg. 
5. Lighting by natural sunlight. 
. How to improve the lighting. 
7. Use of colored chalk and other devices to 
minimige clare. 
Orderliness . 
1. Importance of orderly classroom. 
2, Arrangenent of furniture. 
3. Clean blackboards. 


Presence of extraneous charts, maps, and 
other training aids. 


D. Seating Arrangements. 


i 


B. 


1. Seo that everyone can see and hear. 
2. Seating in terns of social relationship. 
3. Kinds of seating arrangements. 
4. Seating charts. 
Distractions. 
1. Noise. 
2. Hanging objects, disarrangement of pictures, 
eharte, etc. 
3. Trainings aids exposed before ready for use. 
4, Traffic. 


Summary. 
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LV. Application: 
A. Conduct clase on visits to various classrooms, 
shops, etc., representing both good and bad. 
Point out and diacuss good and bad pointe of 
nt, and show how improvements can be 





each roo 
made . 
¥V. Hints to instructors, 
A. Emphasize this lesson by pointing out to students 
that the class will do practice teaching soon. 
mporvant ones for then 





Present these factors as : 





to remember and consider in their practice teach- 
ing. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Curriculum Development Lecture~-«] period 
Anplication--2 periods 
L. Objective: 
To teach the student inetructor @ practical tech- 
nique for laying outs a course of inatruction and to 
provide him with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication. 
Il, References: 
Standard 


instructtons for Prenaringe Curricula in 





Navy Pora, NavPers 16012, 1945. 
Instructors! Handbook, MOS 2-6, 19458. 
Iti. Outline: 


A. Definition. 





D>. 


C. 


IV. Application. 


A. 
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1. A systematic group of courses OP a sequence 
of subjects required for completion of a 
major field of study. 

2. A general over-all plan of the content or 
specific materilals of instruction that the 
achool should offer the student to qualify 
hin in the particular field of study. 

Function. 
1. Where are we going? 
2. 


How are we going to get there? 


Preparation of curriculun. 
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9. 


Consideration of the objective. 
Consideration of the student group. 

List of essential subjects. 

Allotment of tine. 

Program of instruction. 

Order of presentation. 

Consideration of equipment and facilities. 
Training obstacles. 

Detalled schedulez. 


Require students to work out a course of instruce- 


tion for a proposed non-commissioned officers 


school. 


Furnish atudents with e detailed situation and 


definite requirenents. 
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C. Hold erltique on students! solutions and present 
school solution. 
D. Place enphasis upon methods used. 
V. Hints for instructors. 
Because of time limitations most of mechanical work 
will have to be prepared for students beforehand. 


METHODOLOGY 
introduction Lecture--2 perlods 
I. Objective: 
A. To prepare the student for subsequent instruc- 
tion. 
B. To introduce the five-step method of instruction. 
il. References: 
Korch, R. Randolph, and Estabrooke, Edward C., 250 
Teaching Techniques, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1.943. 
Manual for Naval Instructors, WavPers 16103. 
Instructor's Guide, 7.0. No, 30-1-3, Army Air Forees. 
Instructor's Handbook, MCS 2-6, 19%8. 
iti. Training Aide: 
Arey Training Film, "Military Instruction”, Havy 
No. MA-1479. 
IV. Outline: fecture--1 period 
A. Technical Aspects of teachings. 


B. Characteristics of good instruction. 
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1. Proper introduction of lesson. 
2. Follow an approved lesson plan. 
3. Use step by step lesson presentation. 
4. Utilize accepted principles of learnins. 
5. Provide for student to learn by doing. 
6. Make effective use of proper teaching 
methods. 
7. Make efficient use of proper training 
aids. 
GB. Make proper summaries. 
9. Adequate evaluation of student's learning. 
Cc. The teaching process, 
A. The five-step method. 
3. Brief discussion of each step. 
D, Show training film. 


Preparation Lecture--2 periods 
Application--4 perlods 
XL. Objective: 
A. To impress student with the importance of thorough 
preparation. 
B. To acquaint students with methods of preparation 
and use of the lesson plan. 
¢. To develop skili in preparing lesson plans. 
il. References: 
Lamb, Marion M., “The Use of the Lesson Plan," Busi- 


ness Education World, December, 1946, pp. 193-195. 
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Mursell, James Le, “The Lesson Plan and Its Psycho-~ 
logical Development," Business Ed 
November, 1946, pp. 137-139. 

» Part 2, NavPers 90110. 
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iit. Training Ads. 
“The Lesson Plan,” Strip Pilm SN-98. 
Mimeographed sample lesson plans. 
iV. Outline: 
A. Purpose and value of lesson plan. 

1. Definition--A written lesson plan is a 
blueprint of instruction, desimned to show 
what is to be tausht and how it is to he 
taugny. 

2. Purpose. 

a. To standardize teaching. 

b. Toe assure complete coverage of es- 
sential material. 

e. To assure best use of class tine, 

dad. To assure effective usage of factors 
that promote learnings. 

e. To assure proper allocation of time 
to each part of lesson, 


¢. Toe Gefine objectives of the lesson. 





&. 
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fo serve as means of relating cach 
lesson to a course of study. 
To provide a definite, visible plan 
that may and should be reviewed and 
revised on the basis of results shown 
py teste. 


Gives Instructor confidence. 

Allows instructor something tangible 
on which to make a rapid checkup 
before teaching. 

Aida in presenting material in proper 
sequence for effective learning. 
Provides schedule on which instructor 
can time himself. 


B. Acceptable lesson plan form. 


i. 


Parts of a lesson plan. 


a. 
b, 


Title of the lesson, 

List of objectives-«simple, concise 
and complete statements of what the 
students are expected to learn from 
the lesson. 

Training aids to be wed--flins, 
strip filims, mock-ups, actual equip- 
ment, recordings, charts, maps, 


ete. 








i-up or motivation 
by use of stories, tllustrations, 
overview of topics to be studied, 

or relation to other lessons. 

{. Presentation--brief description of 
procedure to be followed and outline 
of subject matter. 

% Sumnexy-«briet summary of important 
points covered. 

h. Application--"doing” by students to 
make use of new knowledge and skills. 

Ll. Examination--evaluation of lesson, 

j. Assignnent--indication of relation 


of present lesson with next assignment. 


Cc. Preparation of lesson plans. 


L. 
2. 


qe oO 


Ww 
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Determine the lesson objective. 

Analyze lesson materials and key points. 
Research for proper references. 
Determine training aids to be used. 

Plan method of instruction. 

Outline material to be presented. 

Plan application. 

Prepare tests. 


Prepare summary. 
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19. Alloeete time. 
11. Check lesson plan for @11 important points. 

E. Method and importance of prior preparation of 
classroom, training aids, and demonstration 
naterilal. 

F, Rehearsals. 

VY. Application. 

A. Application periods to consist of two two-hour 
periods in which one hour of each is a prepara- 
tion period for preparing a leeson plan. 

8B. Have students prepare two sanple lesson plans 
which will be presented and discussed in two 
one-hour classes. 

VI. Hints to instructors. 

It is suggested several arrangements of lesson plans 

be made available in mimeographed form. In the ap- 

plication phase students shoulé prepare lesson plans 
om some part cf the subject they expect to teach in 


the schools. 


lecture Lecture~--2 periods 
i. Objective: 
A. To disevse use of the lecture method. 


To give sugcestions for presentation of lecture. 


2 


To fantitarice the student with the most common 


errors of presentation. 
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ou. MCS Af , 1948, 
find dy > a NavPers 16103, Peb., 






Mueller 2 A. , 5 Ce bok Ler ate bd shebe 0? < Bu ix . EASES edd 
Education, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1937. 
IIt. Gutline: 





A. Reason for use. 
1. To create interest, to influence, ctimulate 
or mold opinion, 
2. To impart information. 
B, Characteristics. 
L. Lecturer must be expert in subject kmowl- 
edse and delivery must be interesting. 
2. it puts emphasis on instructor activity, 
rather than student activity. 
3. Encourages receptivity on part of leamer. 
4, Its lack of visual appeal can be partiy 
offset by proper use of training aids. 
C. Suggestions for preparation. 
1. Adapt material to educational level of the 
aucience. 
2. Decide exact pointa to be covered. 
3. Study beat available material. 
kK. Avrangze material in most teachable order. 
5S. Plan to use charts, drawings, and other 


illustrations. 





6. 


7. 
8. 
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Jot down points to be covered on a card 
at which you can glance while talking. 
Rehearse lecture aloud. 
Do net have lecture too long. 


D. Use of the voice. 


i. 
a. 
3. 
4 


Pitch. 
Volume . 
Speed. 
Most comaon errors in use of voice. 


E. Presentavion of Jecture. 


i. 
2. 
$. 


Convercational tone. 

Use short and clear sentences. 

Use actual happenings and experiences as 
illustrations. 

Use humor only if it illustrates the point. 
Emphasice points that will improve students ' 
understanding. 

Develop pleasing and confident personality. 
Develop own natural style, not an imitation 
of someone elise. 

Make each student feel aa if lecture is 
directed at him. 

See and understand reactions of students 


during lecture. 


D. Application procedures for use with lecture. 





L. 


2. 
3. 
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Plan for and inform students 
discussion to foliow. 
Provide for note-taking. 
Use of questions during lecture. 





of test or 


&. Advantages of lecture methed. 


i. 


Many ideas can be presented in a short 
Gime. 

Can be presented to Large group. 
Provides basic materials. 

Effective introduction to a conference 





period. 

summarises materials rapidly. 

Can be adapted to abilities and interests 
of any group. 

Subject matter can be changed or modified 
easily, 





Provides opportunity to present material 


from inatructor's own experience. 


F. Disadvantages. 


i. 


5) 


Camot be certain if lecture i5 making 
proper imprecsion. 

Difficult to maintein interest. 

Dees not require student participation. 
Easily becomes time consuaing,. 

Danger of deviation from main topic. 


Problem solving is limited. 
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IV. Hints to instructors. 
A. Prepare and use charts to emphasize major points. 
B. Prepare appropriate questions for student parti- 
eipation. 





Lecture--2 periods 
Application-<4 periods 
I. Objective; 
A. To familiarize the atudent with the techniques 
of conducting a demonstration. 
B. To give the student an opportunity to conduct 
denonstratlons. 
Ii. References: 
monstration, HavPers 16301. 
tInstructors' Guide, 7.0. No. 30-143, Army Air Forces. 
fanual, Part 2, Navfers 901210. 











iL. Praining Aids: 

“Giving a Shop Demonatration,” Navy Training Film 

No, MN-18S. 

"learning by Doing”, Navy Training Film No. MN-532GB. 

IV. Outline: 

A. Defini¢ion--The process of showing and explaine- 
ing to students how to do something with tools, 
nateriais, and equipment used on job. 

3. Characteriatica, 


1. Adaptable to classroom or shop instruction. 
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2. Can be used with individuals or small 
GROUSE . 
3. More difficult with very large groups. 
Cc. Suggestions for preparation. 
1. Prepare lesson plan from job analysis. 
2. Select and set up necessary equipment. 
3. Rehearse demonstration, timing carefully. 
4, Arrange tools, machines, and training aids 
for meximum use. 
5. Determine the best location ror student 
observation. 
D. Conducting the demonstration. 
1. Prepare the studenta. 
a. Avouwe interest. 
®. Pub students at ease. 
¢. Find out whet etudente already know. 
2, Give the demongtration. 
a. Large group tecshniaue. 
(1) Explain and shew complete 
process. 
(2) Repeat and emphasize steps in 


process. 


—, 
iat 
ed 


Go through process at normal 
gpeed, asking and answering 
Questions. 


b, Small group tecmmigue. 
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3. 





(1) Instructor does and tells step 
by step. 
(2) Instructor does while student 
tells. 
(3) Student does and tells. 
(4) Student does under supervision. 
Assign practice and drills for students. 


E. Increasing the effectiveness of demonstrations. 


i. 


Make demonstrations short and snappy. 
Pace students while talicing. 

Put special emphasia on important points. 
Use student assistants when possible. 
Emphasize safety precautions. 

Use oral questioning. 

Test or check prouptiy after the denon- 
stration. 

Perform steps accurately under normal condi- 
tions, 

Clarify the meaning of alli new terms. 
Student activity should follow as soon as 


possible after demonstration. 


fF, Advantages of demonstration. 


A. 


to 


i 


er 


Empioys multiple senses. 
Tt 18 objective. 
Effective for teaching siciils. 


Stimulates interest. 
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5. Adaptable to students of varying age and 
ability. 
G. Practically self-notivating. 
G. Disadvantages. 
1. Time consuming. 
2. Limited as to group sige. 
3. Requires extensive preparation and rehearsal. 
i. Necessary equipment not always available. 
¥. Application: 
A. The application phase consists of two hours of 
preparation and vwo houxws of application. 
B. Have each student prepare a demonstration of 
same simple tool, matertal or equipment. 


Cc. Have selected students give @ short denonstration. 


Conference Lecture--] period 
Demonstration--1 period 
Application--% periods 
iL. Objective: 
A. To examine the conference as a method of instruc- 
tion, 
B. To acquaint the etudents wlth the varlous types 
of conferences, especially these used in the 
Marine Corps school. 
Cc. To provide an opportunity for students to lead 


conferences, 
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Ii. References: 

Pox, James H., Bish, Charles E., and Ruffner, Ralph 
school Administration, School of Education, 
George ssunhegsen University, Washington, D.C., 1947. 

egaders, NavPers 116975-A. 








Iii. Training Aids: 
Prepared charts, emphasising major points. 
iimeographed sheets listing duties and functions of 


conference leader. 


iV. CGubiline: 
A. Definition. 
B. Types. 


1. Small sroup. 
2. Panel. 
3. Dialogue. 
4, Forun. 
5. Seminar. 
6. Sympoeciun. 
D, When used. 
L. When members have some knowledge of subject. 
2. When knowledge of members may be of some 
value. 
3. In introduction phase of a lesson to allow 


participation to develop interest. 
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4, With lecture or demonstration to check on 
student's lnowledge. 
BE, Characteristics. 
Ll. Reaults in aceeptance of good suggestions 
and rejection of bad ones. 
2. Stimalates individual thinking. 
3. Tendency for right answers and right solu- 
tions to dominate. 
F, Qualifications of the leader. 
1. Leaders can be trainec. 





2. Must have respect for opinion of others, 
Must be patient and able to get along with 
others. 

i, Must believe collective wisdom and good 
judgment are better than those of any 
Bingle member. 

5S. Need not be an expert on the subject or an 
excellent public speaker. 

G. Duties and functions of the leader. 
4. Hefore the conference. 
&. Avrpange for proper seating. 
b. HBliminate all nossible distractions. 
e. Check lighting and ventilation. 
gd. Prepare introductory remarks. 
e. Prepare discussion outline. 
f. Heve training eids and materials 


available. 
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2. During the conference. 
&. Keep an informal attitude. 
b. Give introduction-~-state subject and 
relate to knowledge of group. 
c. Raise important questions and help 
group find proper answers. 
G. Keep discussion on right track. 
e. Curb the too-talkative-~encourage 
the shy. 
%. Reach & oonclusion--all need not 
agree . 
&. keep wain points on blackboard. 
hk. Cenclude discussion promptly before 
interest wanes. 
VY. Application: 
A. The application period should consist ef twe 
periods of preparation ang two of application. 
B. Have each student prepare a conference outline. 
GC. Have selected students conduct a short confer~ 


ence in accordance wlth their prepared cutline. 


Application-~iIntroduction Tecture--1 period 
i. Objective: 
A. To acquaint the student with the importance of 
ene applicetion phase of the teaching phate. 
B. To teach the student the technique of ites 


Utilisation. 
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MCS 2-6, 1948. 
T.0. 30-1-3 Army Air Poree. 
1, NavPers 90110. 
Army Instruction TM 21~250 War Department, 1943. 
Itl. Training Aids: 
Photesraphs, slides showing groups at work under 
supervision of instructor. 
Sample Instruction Sheets: information, job, as- 
sigmeent. 
iV. Outline: 








A. Definition--supervised student ectivity in in- 
struction. 
B. Purpose. 
lL. To provide students with an opportunity to 
put into practice what they have learned. 


fh 


. TO correct student errors on the snot. 


To develop accuracy in student performance. 


— tw 
® £ 


To develop effective student habite. 


To azcertain student attitudes and apti- 


Vs 


Orv 


To Gevelop leadership qualities among 
ztudcents. 
%. ‘To develop teamwork and cooperation among 
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1. Coach and pupil. 
@. Individual instruction, 
3. Group performance--drills, exercises, field 


problems. 
D. Conduct. 
i. Student must understand fully what he is 
to do. 


2. Necessary and sufficient equipment must be 
on hand. 

>. Supervision must be careful and continuous. 

4. Students must be given standards of' per~ 
formance . 

5. This phase must be criticized upon comple- 
tion. 

%. How to use. 

1. With lectures. 

2. With demonstrations. 

3. With conferences. 

%,. With map and terrain exercises, troop lead~- 
ing exercises, and Pleld problems, which 
will be taken up in detall in subsequent 


Lectures. 


ication--Map and Terrain Exercises Lecture--1 period 





I. Gbjective: 
To faniliarize the student with the process of con- 


ducting map and terrain exercises. 
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MCS 2-6, 1948, 
Military Training, PM 21-5, War Department. 
til. Training Aids. 
sraphec sample problem sheets. 
IV. Outline: 
A. Use of map and terrain exercises. 
B. Requirements for student's solution. 


L. Bevimates. 








2. Decisions. 
3. Plans er orders. 
S. Ghoosing the terrain. 
D, Writing the situation. 
1. Strength, locatien and mission of enemy. 
2. strength, location, and mission of friendly 
forces. 
3. Achleving clarity, brevity, and reason 
ableness. 
Z. Fors for stating the tactical situation. 
PY, Conduct of exercise, 


G. Critique. 


Leoadine i@cture--1 period 





Lpplication--Troop 
L. Objective: 
To faniliarize students with the process of cone 


ducting troop leading exercises, 
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instructors § MCS 2-6, 1948. 
III. Training Aids: 
IV. Outline: 
A. Use of troop leeding exercise. 

1. To train leaders of emall unite. 

2. To bridge gap between map and terrein 
exercises and field problems. 

GB. Requirements Proer students. 
CG, Characteristics. 

1. The TLS is rigidly controlled. 

2. The TLX does not involve a test of the 
tactical Judgment of the student, but 
rather the mechanics of troop leading. 

3. The TLE consists of a single situation of 
& short duration. It may be halted at any 
time to correct errors. 

D. Conduct of the TL2. 
E. Critique. 

VY. Hints to instructors: 
Distribute several sample probleme, and go through 
these problems in detail, showing how to conduct 
the problems, what errors to loek for, and how to 


eorrect these errors. 
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Lecture--1 pertod 


I. Objective: 
To faniitarisge the student with the process of een- 
gucting field protlema. 





ZIT. Training Aids: 
Mizmogrmaphed saaple plan for a field problem. 
TV. Outiine: 


o 





A, VCS of Tie hd problems , 
B. Student requirements, 


Go. Preparation. 
1, Greeting the situation. 
2. Gneosing the terrain. 
3, Providing for physical characteristics 
of battle. 
3. Plan of control. 
D. Duties of the Inztructor. 
1. tentavion of students. 
2. Guidance. 


3. Observation, 


TESTING AND STUDENT EVALUATION 


Lecture--1 period 
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L. CGbvjective: 
A. To introduce the subject of educational evalua- 
tion and measurement. 
3. To emphasize the importance of correct testing. 
C. To develop an understanding of the various test- 
ing techniques. 
D. To develop an understanding of the criteria for 
seed testing as a basis on which may be developed 
SkL1L1 in preparing round teste. 
II, References: 





T.0. 30-1-3, Amay Air Porces. 





Hall, New York, 1947. 
Tit. Training Aids: 


iumeogcraphed copies of different types of teats. 
IV. Outline: 
A. Purpose of testing. 
1. Helps student to: 
&. Foeus attention on important points. 
db. Recognize where he is weak. 


c. Determine his progress. 
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2. Helps instructor to: 
a. iUveluate effectiveness of his instruc- 
tion. 
b. Determine what needs to be reviewed. 
¢. Recognize individual differences. 
a. Detemaine if student is ready to ad- 
vance. 
e. Assign grades. 
f. Encourage and challense students. 
Gb. Types of examinations with brief description. 
i. Written. 
a. Hesay type. 
b. Objective type. 
(1) True-faise. 
(2) Multiple chotec. 
(3) Matehing. 
(4) Single answer. 
{5} Completion. 
2. Perrormance. 
C. Advantages and disadvantages of each type. 
D. Administration of tests. 
1. Giving the test in the same way. 
2. Giving the test under the best possible 
conditions. 
3. Results of proper administration. 


4, Points to check. 








mitten Tests Lecture--2 periods 
i. Objective: 
A, To give the lmowledge necessary for construc- 
tion of written tests. 
B. To teach students to formulate written tests. 
Cc. To explain the construction and application of 
scoring keys. 
If. References; 





7.0. No. 3081-3 Army Air Forces. 





Mimeorraphed copies of tests showing right and wrong 
types of questions. 
“Designing Exaatnations”, Navy Film No. SN-96A and 
SN-96B. 
IV. Qutline: 
A. Approach to written test construction. 
1. Determine area test is to cover. 
€. Analyze and celect items of most importance 
in this area. 
3. select a representative sampling. 
Bb. Eesey type. 


1. Freming the question. 
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&. Make clear and concise. 

b. Allow for only one correct answer. 

¢. State questions so that they can be 
answered in short statements. 

2. Gonstructing the test. 

&. Limit the number of questions to 
allow completion within time avail- 
able. 

b. Ineciude some easy and sone 


Gers . 


difficult 





” 


3. Weighing the lteme. 
a, fission more points to difficult 
Questions, 
b. Bo permit ease in grading, total 
weights should equal 100. 
t. Preparing the scoring key. 
a. Set forth the correct answer for 
each question. 
hb. Arrange so thet key can be placed 
beside test paper. 
¢. Uneek the key for aecuracy. 


5. Checicing for validity ang reliability. 


Opjective type. 


1. Writing the test ilvems. 


a. Maltiple cholee. 
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(1) Statement to be completed or 
(2) At least four eheices should 
be used. 
(3) Bring space for answer to edge 
of paper. 
(4) L4et choices in col. 
(5) State questions that will tend 
to require reasoning pewer~-- 
: not just memory. 
b. Matching questions. 
(1) Make directions clear. 
(2) Limit to one subject in each 
item. 
(3) Avoid clues. 
(4) Thoroughly distribute order 
of questions aml] answers. 
(5S) Have three to six more enawers 
than questions in each item. 
(6) Put space for anewers or edge 
of paper. 
ec. Completion items. 
(1) Be sure there is only one answer. 
(2) Use Just one blank for a single 
sentence. 
(3) Omit oly hey words student 


should imow. 
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Performance Tests 
Lt. Gbjective: 
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(4%) Thoroughly mix true and false 
Loems . 
(5) Avoid giving clues, 
(6) Subtract number wrong from 
number right to cet raw score. 


Constructing the test. 


CF 


Qs 


May be made up of one or a combina- 
tion of GbJjective typer. 

Determine the total inmber of items 
on basis of Gime available. 

¥Olch the items--multinie chelee and 
matching items given more weight than 


true~lalse. 


cnusteucting the acering key. 


R. 


het down correct responses for each 
question. 


Place on narrow strin of paper 





strin for each page of the test. 
Arrange strips ceo that responses are 
ecactly alicned with spaces provided 


for anawers on test paper. 


Tecture--1 period 


A. Yo give students information necessary for con- 


struction of performance tests. 








, 2.0, Ho. 30-1-3, Army Aire Porces. 








Toels and materhals necessary to demonstrat 
ministration of 2 short performance test. 
IV. Gitiine: 
A. Preparation of the test. 
lL. SDSetermine skills and mowledge to be mea~ 
sured, 
2. Select job or operation to be measured. 
3. Analyze job or operation. 
4. Perform tect before using in class. 
@. Check for timing. 
b, Note key points that may be measur} 
able to assist in standardization. 
3B. Administration of the test. 
1. Prepare carefully and thoroughly. 
2. When student begins work on test, check 
elements to be measured. 


a2. @uality of finished job. 
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b. Sk211 and accuracy of operation. 
ce. Speed. 
a. Identification. 
3. Establish standards for scoring 
a. Repeat test with several students. 
bh. Reeord pert on key elements. 
e, Determine acceptable standards for 
elewents of perfor 
ad. Assign weights for different elements. 
4. Typical operations suitable for perform 
tents. 
¥. Hinta to Instructors. 
A. 

















end demonstrate 4 Short performance test. 


5B. Provide for a short discussion period. 





pretation of Tests cture--2 periods 
iL. Objective: 
A. To teach the use of scoring kevc. 
B. To teach technique of transleting raw test scores 
into classroom grades. 
C. To develop the ability to interpret test scores 
OS a means to evaluate the instruction and the 
Student's mastery of the subject. 
it. References: 
Constructing and Using 


16808. 


Achieyenent Tasts, NavPora 
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lil. Training Aids: 
Samples of scoring keys. 
Graph paper 
Wall charts showing grade translation graph, grade 
distribution sheets and distribution curves, 
IV. Outline: 
A. Seoring keys. 
iL. Purpose of scoring keys. 
2. fypes of scoring keys. 
3. Constmuction of scoring keys. 
B. Interpretation of scores. 
1. Use of test scores. 
2. Translavion of raw scores into svades. 
a. Arrangonent of test scores on dis~ 
tribution sheet. 
>. Establishment of hign and low grades 
with reference to upread of scores. 
&¢, Aliecation of grades through propor- 
tion. 
a. Allocation of grades through trans- 
lation graph, 


C. fmalysis of area of railure. 
D. Ana@lysia of Gistribution of scores. 
EB. Evaluation of testing program in terms of validity 


end reliability. 





V. Hints to instructors. 

A, This presentation will require a great deal 
of painstaking preparation. 

B. Techniques outlined for use of Gistribution 
sheet and grace translation graph, as well as 
the use of proportion, will need to be demon 
strated. 





LVes 
To acquaint the student with the Pinel phase of the 
teaching process. 
Il. References: 
instructors' Handbook, MCS 2-6, 1945. 
fey Inetruction, T 21-250, War Department, 1943. 
Zit, Outline: 





A. Purpose of summarien, discussions, reviews, and 
oritiques. 
1. To allow the instructor to summarize and 
re-~emphasise important material presented. 
2. To allow students to ask questions and 
raise objections. 


To bring out good and bad points in ap-~ 


we) 


plicatory exercises. 
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B. Swenaries and discussions of lectures, demon-~ 
strations and conferences. 

C. Critique of fleld exercises. 

1. Preparation for time and place. 

2. Standards of achievement to be applied as 

a basis for important points. 

. Impromptu nebure of critique. 
Yorss for critique. 





TH WwW & Ww 


. Conetructive criticism 


. oumery of tactical lessons. 


o~nj 


D. Ditecussion of cxraninatione. 


font 


Time for discussion 


. Preperation. 


3 


. Avoidance of ersunents. 


a 
ey 


Presentation of correct selution:. 





h&. To aeguaint students with the importance of using 


training alds as 4 part of instruction. 
B. To emphasize the cifferent types of training aids 
ond the function of each in the leerming process, 
ii, ReLlerences: 


How to Use Training Aide, NavPers 12500. 








ZiL. Training Aids: 
Saaples of all visual aids to be used in the demon- 
gtPration phase. 
IV. Outline: 
A. Importance of Training Aids. 
1. Increase uniformity in training. 
2, Save tim. 
3. Increase student interery. 
%, Inerease student retention. 
5. Improve student understanding. 
B. Types--desecription and demonstration. 


1. Blackboard. 


2. Chertes. 
3. Posters. 
4, Pietures. 


5. Recordings. 
5. Actual equipment. 
{ 


7. Tooek-ups. 
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8. Models. 

G. Special Devices. 
iG. Metion pictures. 

11. Strip film. 

12. Exhibits. 

€. Selection and preparation of training aids. 
1. Select and orepare training aide on basis 
of need and availebility. 


a. 


« 
o 


Determine what @ids are needed. 
Determine what aids are available 
CPO Va@PLous sources. 

Propare own aids if none are aveil- 
able. 

Arrance for procurezent and setting 


(1) Nake sure ell elde are avail- 
able and in goed condition. 
(2) Examine the aids and preview 
the (Lams te be used. 
Arrance for room and proper room con- 


ditions. 


2. Provide for materiale with which students 


ere to work. 


¥ 


¥V. Hants to instructors: 








I. Objective: 

&. To emphasize the importance of selecting the 
right aid. 

B. Toa stress the importance cf evaluating each aid 
as to its specific correlation with the course 
of study. 

C. To discuss and demonstrate the important factors 
in proper utilization of training aids. 

il. References: 

vateloc of Training Plime for the United States Nay; 

and Marine Corps, Naver 00-80-V-6°. 

List of Training Files. Film Strips 

letins, War Department, FM 21-7. 

How to Use Training Aids, NavPers 12500. 

Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, The 

Dryden Press, Hew York, 1946. 

Til. Training Aids: 
"Pilm Tactics”, Navy Pilea Ho. Mn-3731. 
IV. Outline: 


i Pa 








A. Importance of selection. 





te 


D. 
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Selection of aids that will meet specific 
curriculum and subject matter requiremente. 
Selection of aids that will give purposeful 
experience . 
selection of alds that can be procured at 
time needed. 


Reasons fox’ evaluating each ald before it is used. 


To check on its adaptability to course. 
Te gee If the ald was produced to be used 
at. the grade level of your class, 

To maine cure students 
WOPGS Gna vere uced. 
To determine If sound and picture are of 





satisfactory quality. 
To check exact eontent of the aid and to 


Getemiine timing. 


G, Utsligation. 


otate the purpose for veins aid. 

Point out important facts that the student 
Will be expected te observe. 

Show how this aid will clarify certain 
LASRVS. 

Make sure room is ready for utiligetion 

of aid, 


Conduct follow-up activities. 
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6. Hold stugents accountable for contents of 

aid in examinations. 
D. Value of preparation. 

1. Assiste in the effective organization of 
the lesson. 

2. Assures that necessary equipment te on 
hand. 

5%. It is excellent means for planning 
student perticipation. 

¥. Hints to instructors: 





A. In showing “Film Tactics", prepare class for the 
showing of film to demonstrate this procedure. 

B. Carry cut follow-up procedure after showing of 
filin, 


ning Ailds-~ 
L. Objective: 





sicning Training Aide Lecture~--1 period 


A. To acquaint students with training aids that have 
been Gestened by other instructors. 

B. To sugmest methods of planning and desiming 
simple training ates to amnsist them in their owm 
inetruction. 

il. Referenses: 
How to Use Training Aids, NavPers 12500, 
Dale, Edgar, Audto-Visual, Methods in Teaching, The 


Deyllien Press, Mew York, 1946. 
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Collection of simple training aids that have been 
designed and constructed by other instructors. 


IV. Outline: 


A. Demonstration of made-up training aids. 
B. Construction of training alds. 


1. 


4. 


Simple aide are often as effective as 
complicated ones. 

Materials that are auitablie. 

Specific examples of various types that 
ean be made by instructors and techniques 
in construction. 


Help availiable for construction. 


C. Criteria for planning and constructing training 


aide. 


L. 


fy 


wi 


Gs 


Is the aid for individual study, smeil 
groups or entire class? 

Is the aid to be used for basic instruction 
or review? 

Will the planned ald show concepts tnat 
ceinoes be shown any other way? 

Ts eny suitable prepared aia avalilabie? 
Have you used solor to advantage? 

is the planned aid easy to understand? 


Ye the planned aid accurate? 
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Denonstration--3 periods 


i. Objective: 
To acquaint the students with the facilities of the 
Training Aide Library. 
Ir. Outline: 
A. Conduct a tour of the library. 
B. Explain procedure for procurement of training 


aids. 
C. Stress importance of utilization of these facil- 
ities. 


SUPERVISION AND INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION 


Supervision Lecture=-1 perLod 
L. Objective; 
A, co teach the basic principles of correct super-~ 
vision of instruction. 
B. To acquaint the student with the Marine Corps 
Schools’ system of academic inspection. 


it. References: 





Century, Inc., New York, 1947. 


Fox, James E., Bigh, Charles &., and Ruffner, Ralph 
W., School Administration, School of Education, 


George Washington University, Washington, D.C., 1947. 
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III. CGubline: 
&. Definition. 

1. Supervision is the business of teaching 
teachers to iluprove themselves. It is 
cooperative, creative and scientific. 

B. Frineiples underlying supervision. 

1. The superviscory progran must be carefully 
planned. 

2. An environsent must be created that is 
conducive to teacher crowth and development. 

3, Teachers must be persuaded that satisfac- 
tions resulting from personal growth are 





worth the price. 

4%, Teachers tus} be civen specific initial 
help in undertaicing projects that lead te 
personal growth. 

Gc. Supervisory techniques. 
1. Indivicual. 
a, Clasereom visitation. 
ob. Conferences or interviews. 


Yisite to other classes by teachers. 


3 


d. Self-pating by instructors. 
6. Research projects. 
f. Directed study. 

2. Group. 


a. Teachers' meetings. 





b. 
Cc. 
ad. 
@. 
f. 
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Demonstration teaching. 
Evaluative surveys. 
Maintenance of profeasional library. 
The workehop. 
Supervisory bulletins. 


D. Responsibilities of supervisors. 
lL. Training of instructors. 
2. Obeervation of instruction. 
3. Evaluation of instruction. 
4. Improvement of instruction. 


%, Motivation of instructors. 
E. Explanation of functions of Academic Inspector's 


Orfice. 





i. Objective: 


Lecture--1 period 


A. To acquaint the instructor with the factors 


upon which he, a8 an instructor, will be judged. 


B. Yo teach the instructor to evaluate his own 
instruction in order that he may continually 


improve the quality of his instruction. 


ii. References: 


Barr, A. &., et al, 3 | 
Ship in the improvement of Tearning, D. Appleton- 





Gentury, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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Fox, James H., Bish, Charles E., and Ruffner, Ralph 
2cheol Administration, School of Education, 
George Washington  enivesstey, fs wcon, D.C., AG4&7. 
MCS 2-6, 1948. 
WavPers 14970, Oct. 














Til. Training Aids: 
“Self Bvaluatior % for Instructors,” reprint from 
U. &. Naval Training Bulletin, 15 March 1946. 
Instructor Treining Sheet, NevPers 16320. 
‘apned copies of other evaluation sheets. 








IV. Outline: 
A. Purpose of evaluation. 
1. To provide a means to measure effectiveness 
of instruction. 
2. To stimulate the improvement of instruction. 
B. Types of Rvaluation. 
1. Self evaluation. 
2. Evaluation py others. 
a. Supervisors. 
bo. Inetructor trainers. 
c. OGher instructors. 
C, Devices used in making evaluations. 
1. Check lists. 
2. Rating scales. 





V. 
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D. Use of evaluation devices. 


g. 


Ae 


6. 





Make application objective. 

Criticism should be constructive. 

Use a basis for conference between instruc- 
tor and supervisor. 

oupervisor must use tact. 

Evaluation should be repeated to provide 
basis for comparison. 

Devices rust cover all aspects of teaching 
situations. 





Factors to be considered in evaluation of teach- 
ing techniques. 


i. 


us 


hysical aspects--light, heat, ventilation, 
room and training alds arrangement. 
Personal characteristics of instructors~— 
voice, mannerisms, enthusiasm, dress and 
bearing, resourcefulness. 
Presentation~-preparation, organization, 
emphacis, questioning techniques, holding 


attention. 


Hints for insetructers: 


A. 


Copies of various types of evaluation sheets 


should be passed around to studenta and discussed, 


Interest ond enthusiasm may be etimulated through 


evaluation of instructor by students. 





GC. This elass should precede the observation of 





I. Obfective: 

A. eo teach Instructors how toe give a creditable 
speech. 

B. To develop in instructors a more effective speak- 
ing ability. 

C. To crease In instructors more effective think- 
ing, more self confidence, and a better platform 
personality. 

if, References: 

Brigance, W. N. and Inmel, R. K., Speech for 

Service, F. &. Crofts & Co,, New York, 1943. 

Monroe, A. H., Principles of Speech (Military Edi- 

tion), Scott, Poresman Co., Chicago, 1943. 

Sarett, LL. R. and Poster, W. T., Basic Principles 

of Speech, Houghton Mifflin Co., Inec., Hew York, 


ni 





1936. 
Instructors' Fandbook, MCS 2-6, 1988. 
Lit. Outline: 


&. Role of speech in teaching. 
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1. Must not only know subject, but must be 
able to present it. 
2. Importance of effective speech. 
Factors in speech situation. 
1, Audience. 
@. Must know and understand audience. 
b. Must recognize individual dlfferences. 
Types of delivery. 
1. Impromptu. 
2. Extempore. 
3. Reading. 
4. Menoriged. 
Blements of effective speech. 
i. Spontaneity. 
2. Directness. 
3. Basy, informality. 
Voice. 
1. AMudibility. 
2. Understandabilityr. 
3. Force, pitch, quality and speed. 
Bodily action. 
1. Helps speaker. 
2. Helps audience. 
What should go into a speech. 


1. introduction. 





(2) Appeal to special interests. 
(2) Awouse curiosity. 
(3) Questions. 
(4) Striking facts. 
(5) Apparently unbelievable state- 
ment. 
(6) Humerous story. 
(7) Hovel quotation, hypothesis, 
or prophecy. 
2. Boey of speech. 
3. Conclusion. 
&. oSwamary. 
b. Restatement. 
@. Relate to audience interests. 
Gc, Appeal to emotions. 
G. Preperation. 
1. Preliminary. 
&. Choice of subject. 
>. rite title. 
ec. Phrase the specific purpose. 
2, Golleeting data. 
3. Arrange ideas and materlais. 
4. Practice. 
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IV. Application: 

A. Time is allotted so that each student will be 
able to give a ° mte, a cin-minute, and a 
swelve-minute speech, with time for short eriti- 
clsm of each speech. 

B. The first speech should be the student's cholce 
of some subject he is familiar with and interested 
in. 

C. Students should participate in criticisms. 

VV. Hints to instructors: 

A. This course should be primarily for the purpose 
of developing offective speech and confidence. 

B. This courge should net be pointed towerds tech- 
nigues of instruction for this will be developed 





in the practise teaching. 
CRSERVATICN OF INSTRUCTION 


wtruction Application--9 pericds 





I. Objective: 


A. To give the students an opportunity to observe 
actual teaching. 
B. To give students an opportunity to apply the 
lesson learned in teacher evaluation. 
Il. Applieation: 
A. Sehedules of observation should be arranced so 


that different methods of teaching can be observed. 
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If possible, this observation should extend 
beyond instruction in Merine Corps Schools to 
nearby schools of other branches of the Service, 
and to elvilian Institutions. 
A perlod of observation of troop leading exercises 
or field problems should be ‘ncluded. 
Students should be required to evaluate all in- 
siruction observed, and a critique held after 
each observation period. 


Ixy 


RACTICE TRACHENG 


Preparation--45 periods 
Application--45 periods 


L. Objective: 
A. 


To give ctudentse @n opportunity to gain exper- 
tence and confidence before conducting classes 
in Marine Corps Schools. 


Ii. Application: 


A. 


time is allotted for each student to present three 
shert lessons (30-40 minutes) and for a short 
eritique after each presentation. 

students should be requirec to present lessons 
requiring three different types of teaching 
methods . 

otudents should be required to present Lessons 

of the subject matter which they will be required 


+o teach in Marine Corps Sehools. 
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D. Zt is expected that the students will have to 
forty-five hours allotted. 











i. Gbjective: 

A. To review anid emphasize most Important aspects 
of course. 
fo check on students' progress. 

Cc. To give student opportunity to evaluate his 
procress, 

II. Application: 

A. Time is allotted for three periods of review, 
three periods of examination, and three periods 
of discussion of exaaination. 

B. These should be scheduled through approximately 
equal perlods of the course to provide a systematic 


evaluation. 








SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 

L. An instructor should possess the following charac- 
teristics: 

a. Desire to teach or interest in the teaching pro- 
fe@sion. _ 

b. Technical mastery, or thorough knowledge of the 
subject to be taught. 

c. A personality suitable to the peculiar demands of 
teaching. This personality should offer initiative, 
neat appearance, dignity, cooperation, industry, 
enthuglasm, judgement, tact, and intelligence. 

ad, Teaching skill, or kmowledge of the techniaues 
ef instruction. 

2. Selection devices, available to the Marine Corps, 
may be profitably used to select Marine officers who have 
all the above characteristics except teaching skill. 

3, selected officers must be given 2 six weeika' course 
to train them for the job of instruction in Marine Corps 
Schools. 

4. This training course should be of six weeks' dura- 
tion and should contain the following subjects: orientation 
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to teaching and to the Marine Corps Schools, educational 
psychology, methodology of teaching, training aids, super- 
vision and instructor evaluation, public speaking, observa~ 
tion of instruction, and practice teaching. 
5S. This instruction must be followed up by e period 
and in-service training. 





of close supervision 


Conclusions 

There is 4 lack of agreement among experienced educators 
as to what constitutes success in teaching, and therefore, 
what characteristics are necessary for a successful teacher. 
Many studies on this subject have been conducted, and as 
a result of these studies the four desirable characteristics 
listed do seem to offer the best criterion for selection, 

No selection device or devices available today are con- 
pletely valld or reliable, but it la possible, by the judi- 
cious use of an officer's record, to eliminate those officers 
who are totally unqualified for teaching and to choose those 
who offer the greatest potentiality. Since the selection 
wlll not be perfect, some officers will prove, during the 
instructor's training course, to be unsuited for instructional 
duties, and these officers should be assigned to duties which 
do not involve instruction. 

Regardless of training, competent teaching must come 
with experience, and while gaining this experience, instruc- 


tors must be guided by experienced supervisors, 
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Las 
in order to improve both the selection procedi 
the training program careful evaluation must follow the in- 
stallation of these programs. Neither should remain static 
but should be changed according to the results obtained. 
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